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. PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 


I HAVE only a single word to say with regard to 
my experience in using this book. I read it gener- 
ally for a quarter of an hour previous to the read- 
ing from the classical authors, and I cause it to be 
translated by the students literally—the English of 
the dialogue having been purposely made free,— 
according to the Hamiltonian method. This shows 
the teacher that the lesson has been well worked, 
and each word carefully analysed, while at the same 
time it brings vividly before the student the striking 
contrasts of Greek and English syntax and collocation 
of words. The vocabulary, as acquired, is used in the 
composition of daily exercises. Particular attention, 
of course, is always paid to the Particles, which in 
good idiomatic English have often no equivalent, 
but in good Greek can never fail. 

I have had letters from experienced teachers, to 
the effect that the book strikes too high a key for 
beginners. This is quite true; but in the Univer- 
sity I do not teach beginners; and an elementary 
book on the same plan for mere beginners is cer- 
tainly a desideratum in our school-furniture, which 
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any teacher who believes in the conversational 
method might readily supply. For myself, I have 
neither time nor inclination for such a work, and 
must occupy myself during the remainder of my life 
with something more arduous, and more stimulant 
to the higher faculties. 

I have only to add, that the Greek text of this 
edition has been carefully revised by my friend Dr. 
Clyde, a Hellenist of known ability and remarkable 
accuracy. ; 
JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 


~ 


COLLEGE, EDINBURGH, 
April 10, 1875. 


PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 


WHEN I had the honour—now about thirty years 
ago—of being appointed to the Chair of Humanity 
in the University of Aberdeen, a city then, and still, 
famous for the excellency of its Latin scholarship, I 
had not been many weeks employed in the discharge 
of my new functions when I became aware of certain 
very glaring perversities and absurdities which had 
grown up, like tares among the wheat, in connection 
with an otherwise admirable system of training. 
Of these perversities the following were the most 
prominent. In the first place, the young Latinists 
had been taught, with a great amount of labour, a 
system of rules about the pronunciation of words to 
which they systematically gave the lie whenever 
they opened their mouths. One of these rules, for 
instance, I recollect, commenced thus—for they were 
in Latin—* os produc”—which was meant to incul- 
. cate the doctrine that in the Latin language, when a 
word ends with the syllable os, the vowel in that 
syllable, like a long note in music, is pronounced 
with a prolongation of the voice, as when we say in 
English the Pope, and not the Pépp, hope, and not 
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hóp. But in the face of this rule, which has no sense 
at all except as regulating pronunciation, the young 
Latinists never made any distinction in reading be- 
twixt ds, the mouth, which follows the rule, and ds 
(according to English orthography oss), a bone, which 
is an exception. And in perfect consistency with this 
glaring inconsistency they dealt with their rules for 
final syllables through the whole long weary cata- 
logue, pronouncing longds as if it had been written 
in English /ongóss, which is not a whit less ridiculous 
than if an Englishman were to talk of having the gut 
in his toss, instead of the gout in his toes. The next 
thing I noticed in the linguistic habit of the Aber- 
deen Latinists was that, whenever I addressed to 
them, in the way of conversation, the shortest sen- 
tence in the language which they professed to under- 
stand, they looked very much surprised ; a peculiarity 
which indicated certainly that the colloquial method, 
which I had taught myself, and which was largely 
practised by Erasmus, Joh. Amos Comenius, and other 
distinguished scholars of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries all over Europe, and is still, to a 
considerable extent, practised on the Continent, had, 
in Aberdeen at least, fallen altogether into disuse. 
And not only had the colloquial element in language 
been neglected, but there were no signs whatever of 
a living appeal from the tongue of the teacher to the 
ear of the taught having played any part in the 
course of scholastic indoctrination to which the 
young men had been subjected ; and this appeared 
the more strange as the laws of the Northern 
University were regularly written and read out in 
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Latin, and discourses in that language delivered con- 
stantly by the students of theology in the Divinity 
Hall. Closely connected with these three perversi- 
ties, and springing manifestly from the same root, 
was the extreme narrowness of the vocabulary of 
which these young gentlemen, so nicely drilled in 
curious syntactic rules, had been made masters. It 
was plain their memory had been well packed, or at 
least their phrase-book well stored, with a routine of 
military phrases from Cæsars Commentaries ; but if 
the Professor, speaking the language which he taught, 
told an ill-bred lad to take off his hat, or to raise his 
voice and not squeak like a weasel, they understood 
no more of his diction than if he had addressed. 
them in the dialect of the Brahmins. It was plain 
that, whatever else they had been taught, the objects 
round about them and immediately before their eyes 
had, so far as their training was concerned, been 
considered as non-existent. It was plain also that 
they had never been taught to think in the lan- 
guage which they had been studying ; for, instead of 
directly using their store of words to express their 
thoughts, they had always to go through the process 
of a translation through the English ; a process un- 
natural, cumbrous, and slow, and so beset with diffi- 
culties that it ought never to be largely used without 
the facilities which a previous exercise in the more 
natural, direct, descriptive, and colloquial method so 
richly supplies. 

There is a class of persons who will think that all 
this is but the necessary consequence of the differ- 
ence in the method of teaching which belongs to a 
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dead, as contrasted with a living, language, and that 
nothing more should be said about the matter. But 
a moment's reflection will show the inadequacy of 
this notion. No doubt one may imagine the case of 
a solitary individual, for special professional purposes, 
getting up the mere bookish form of a language as 
presented to the eye, without concerning himself in 
any degree with the living reality of the vocal 
organism, as it addresses itself to the ears of those 
who use it; but this is not the way in which either 
a practical knowledge of language for purposes 
of business, or a scientific knowledge for the 
cultivation of the taste, is ever acquired,—cer- 
tainly not the way in which the classical languages 
are taught in our great schools and colleges. For, 
though a book is always the medium of instruction, 
the book is read aloud, and thus raised from the 
category of a dead record to that of a living utter- 
ance; and this to such an extent that compositions 
in Greek and Latin prose, and even more notoriously 
in verse, passing in some way or other through the 
ear, form a prominent part of the scholastic drill of 
our classical scholars. It appears, therefore, that the 
dead language is to a certain extent resuscitated, and 
the ear, though not scientifically treated, is neverthe- 
less used. Let it therefore be used in the proper 
sense of that word, and not rather, as it too often 
now is, grossly abused. If we profess to derive an 
sesthetic luxury from the nice balance of Greek and 
Latin verses, and the grand roll of the classical prose _ 
periods—a luxury which has no meaning except as 
addressed to the ear—let us not stultify ourselves by 
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writing verses from rules which contradict the prac- 
tice of our ears, and by admiring periods enunciated 
in direct antagonism to the demonstrable orthoepy 
and rhythmical harmony of the languages of which 
they are a part. In this respect, so far as teaching 
is concerned, there can be no difference between a 
living language and a dead; of the dead as of the 
living, the ear is the direct receiver, the memory 
only the storehouse, and the judgment the dispenser 
of the stores. No rule, indeed, of grammatical or: 
philological science has any significance except in 
reference to what is spoken ; and if the articulate 
speech be not actually regulated according to the 
known rules of the language, then the rules become 
a display of cumbrous pedantry, and the speech an 
incongruous mixture of natural expression with 
random blundering and conventional grimace.! 
These remarks, founded as they are on nature and 
the plainest common sense, point to a radical reform 
in some of our methods of scholastic drill, such as 
has been already indicated by Professor Jowett of 
Oxford, Mr. Farrar of Harrow, and other distin- 
guished English teachers.“ I have myself not only 
taught the principles of such a reform, but acted upon 


1 On the advantage of a systematic training of the ear in 
the study of language, see the account of a remarkable ex- 
‘periment made by Erasmus in his Dialogus de pronuntiatione, 
Basil, 1528, p. 209. 

2 See particularly Professor Jowett's first lectus on Edu- 
cation, delivered before the Philosophical Institution, Edin- 
burgh, March 2, 1869, and Mr. Farrar's lecture on Public 
School Education to the Royal Institution, London. 
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them consistently, both as Latin Professor in Aber- 
deen, and as Greek Professor in Edinburgh, for a 
period of thirty years. That my practice may as yet 
have produced little effect in Scotland was only 
natural; for neither is Scotland a kindly climate for 
classical literature generally, nor is the meagre Scot- 
tish schoolmaster, taken generally, found less tinged 
with the proverbial conservatism of the profession 
than his fat aristocratic brother in the South. No 
man should grumble because his right reasons do not 
forthwith jump into right practice. There is plenty 
of time for all changes ; and truth in the long-run, 
under fair circumstances, is sure to prevail. But if 
Iam not much deceived, we are now arrived at an 
important crisis in the educational life of this coun- 
try, which makes the moment especially favourable 
for à recurrence to first principles. The inadequate 
results attained by the present methods of classical 
training are universally complained of; the claims of 
rival subjects are becoming every day more clamor- 
ous and more just; in mere self-defence, therefore, 
the advocates of the ancient learning must study to 
. avail themselves of methods at once more natural, 
more scientific, and more expeditious. I am con- 
vinced also that there is a great amount of secret 
dissatisfaction with the prevalent methods felt by 
many intelligent teachers, who are too closely inos- 
culated into the existing machinery to be able to 
attempt the necessary reform. From these con- 
siderations, and with these feelings, it is that I have, 
after many years delay—for I had no lack of more 
genial occupation—prepared the present work for 
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publication, the exact end and practical use of which 
I now proceed to state shortly. 


I start from the proposition that in the acquisition 
of any language, whether living or dead, the commence- 
ment must be made with a living appeal from the tongue 
of the teacher to the ear of the learner, and this with 
direct reference to objects in which the learner feels a 
natural and a familiar interest. This is the principle 
on which nature proceeds when teaching the mother- 
tongue, and, therefore, must be the correct one; only 
in the scholastic teaching of languages the teacher 
has the advantage of being able to use nature accord- 
ing to a calculated and graduated plan, so as to 
achieve the same end by the same plan indeed, but 
more systematically and much more expeditiously. 
The teacher also has the advantage of dealing with 
a growing or a grown mind, while nature, in the 
first instance, deals with an undeveloped mind. 
Now, if all our classical teachers could speak Greek 
and Latin as fluently as many a German governess 
speaks German, there would be no need of a book 
such as I now present. Having the materials and 
'the dexterity, the teacher might be trusted to chalk 
out the steps of the graduated scheme for himself. 
But, as we well know, the great majority of our 
teachers are not so accomplished; and many of 
them, however willing they might be to try the 
conversational method, are so over-worked and so 
ill paid, that they have. no leisure to make the 
requisite excavations for themselves. I have there- 
fore come to consider it my duty to do this work for 
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them; and the system on which I proceed is this : 
I choose some score.or two dozen subjects of par- 
ticular interest to young men going through the 
usual course of school and college education in this 
country ; under each of these heads I give a dia- 
logue, in double columns, English and Greek, in- 
tended to bring into play some of the prominent 
notions and words belonging to the subject, in the 
familiar tone of conversation, such as intelligent 
Students may be supposed to use; and to each 
dialogue is appended a short list of additional words 
and phrases, to supplement in some degree the 
necessary omissions of the colloquy. The practical 
object in.the work of teaching which such a book 
strives to attain, is obvious Both master and 
scholar are furnished with a rich store of words not 
requiring to be sought for by any distracting process 
words expressly chosen with the view of enabling 
them to name every familiar object in Greek which 
they can name in English; while the dialogues 
plunge them into the living element of Greek, in 
-which they may learn to plash about joyously li like 
young porpoises in a sunny sea. 

It will be evident from these remarks that I i 
.not put forth this work as a substitute for any edu- 
cational book now used, but altogether as an addi- 
tion. I have, in fact, no quarrel with either Greek 
reading or Greek writing as at present practised ; I 
only say that the conversational method, or, if you 
choose—for it makes no difference in the principle 
—the method that proceeds by forming a direct 
bond between the thought of the learner and the 
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features of an external object through ear and 
tongue,—this method, I say, has certain advantages 
which do not belong to the others; and I further 
give practical prominence to the great truth, that, 
under all methods, the first thing to be correctly 
educated is the ear. Neither do I intend this book 
as the boy's first step to Greek dialogue. It is a 
book which supposes boys already considerably 
advanced; but it is à book also which supplies to 
the intelligent teacher the materials by which he 
can easily construct for himself the boy's first step, 
while in the hands of the willing student it presents 
direct aid to the practice of thinking and speaking 
and writing Greek, much more ready for use, and 
‘more safe in the using, than what he may find in an 
alphabetical dictionary. 

I will now proceed to state how these steaks can 
be attained; for there is no doubt a vulgar notion 
abroad that speaking any language is a very difficult 
process, and speaking a dead language a dexterity 
belonging only to consummate scholarship. Of this 
idea we must, in the first place, get rid. Suppose, 
therefore, the pupil in his first lessons has learned 
‘the scheme of common nouns in the first and second 
declensions, and with that the present indicative 
and the infinitive of any simple verb, he may then 
immediately commence to think and speak in the 
language. Let it be, for instance, a bright day; the 
master, pointing with his finger to the sky, says to 
the scholar Adres ò HjAvos—The sun shines; ópás - 
Tov Aaumpòv ovpavov ;—Do you see the bright sky ? 
which, of course, he understands, the master having 
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given him the words previously, or explaining them 
at the time by pointing to the object meant; and 
with equal ease he can be made to reply, op@ tov 
Aapmpov obpavóv—. see the bright sky. Now, will 
any man of common sense say that it is more 
difficult for a teacher to say this short sentence in 
Greek than in English? If he feels the least diffi- 
culty in putting such simple words properly together, 
he is plainly unfit even for the most elementary 
teaching. Very well. It is with speaking any 
language as it is with drawing or playing on an 
instrument. You commence with playing a single 
note, or adjusting a single pace, at first slowly, and 
it may be, in the case of very awkward persons, 
painfully, but gradually with ease, and if the stages 
of the process are well calculated, very soon with 
dexterity. All beginnings are difficult. The master 
will then proceed to name every object in the room, 
making his practice always keep pace with an en- 
larged knowledge of the grammar. The elements of 
syntax will, of course, be taught also according to 
this plan, by the living necessities of practice ; and 
frequent repetition, combined with a graduated rise, 
will cause a large stock of words, idiomatically ex- 
pressed, to slide easily and gracefully into the ear, 
which otherwise must have been forced into the 
memory.through cold formulas of the understanding. 

With regard to my own academical teaching, the 
way in which I mean to use this book may be 
simply told. I will merely do what I have con- 
stantly been in the habit of doing without the van- 
tage-ground which the book supplies to the student. 
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I will intimate to the students of a class that to- 
morrow I shall address some remarks to them on a 
certain subject—say, the seasons and the weather— 
and in preparation for this they will be so good as 
look over the vocabulary of the chapter so named. 
In our Scottish Universities working is the rule; 
and there is no doubt that four-fifths, or perhaps 
nine-tenths, of a class will do this, or any other 
thing they are bid. Next morning comes; and I 
forthwith describe a snow-storm, or a frost with 
skating, or any other suitable subject, and by inter- 
rogation find that the students, or at least those of 
them who are worth fishing for, thoroughly under- 
stand me. I then intimate that I expect the stu- 
dents themselves, or at least such of them as are 
bent on improvement, to take my place on the day 
after, and make the description vivá voce before the 
class. This accordingly is done; and so on with 
other subjects in a space of time not more than 
twenty minutes, and leaving ample room for reading 
forty or fifty lines of a tragic author besides. Then, 
to insure accuracy, I impose a written composition 
on the same subject as the conversation, and con- 
structed always so as to involve a graduated advance 
in the knowledge of the leading rules of syntax ; 
and this composition is minutely revised and com- 
mented on once or twice, or, it may be, every day a 
week by myself or the class tutor. 

In estimating the full value of this descriptive 
and conversational method of teaching the classics, 
one or two additional observations require to be 
made. As a text to these we cannot do better than 
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take Bacon's well-known aphorism, * Reading makes 
a full man, speaking makes a ready man, writing 
makes an accurate man." This is the exact state of 
the matter in the case of a full-grown man acquir- 
ing knowledge through the medium of a language 
which he perfectly understands ; but, that the maxim 
may be applicable to young men learning a foreign 
language, we must alter it a little; for it is just 
because it is difficult to make young persons read 
much in a language imperfectly understood that we 
must adopt some machinery for supplying, in the 
early stages at least, the place of reading ; and that 
machinery is speaking. Let us therefore say— 
modifying the Baconian maxim so as to suit exactly 
the method according to which I conceive classics 
ought to be taught, —“ Speaking makes both a full 
and a ready man; reading and writing, within the 
limits usually practised at school and under the 
correction .of constant analysis and construction, 
make an accurate man.” Now, what I say is that 
our classical teachers, while they make a boast of 
producing the minutely accurate man, fail to pro- 
duce the full and the ready man ; and this defect is 
what the conversational method is specially calculated 
to supply. For how does it act? In the first place, 
it forces à man to entwine directly with his every- 
day thoughts the names of a thousand objects that 
might not otherwise occur ; and, in the second place, 
it creates a process of repetition ten times more 
rapid than that which arises out of the existing 
slow process of reading and writing. It facilitates, 
therefore, while it does not in the slightest degree 
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curtail, either reading or writing. Neither does it 
dispense with rules, but renders them more largely 
serviceable. It does not prevent or proscribe, but 
rather pioneers the way, and provides facilities, for 
the more curious problems of written accuracy. 
Fluency first, and preciseness afterwards. This is 
the order of nature. A man must have his nails 
before he pares them. 

The conversational method has further some spe- 
cial advantages in reference, on the one hand, to cer- 
tain philological and literary peculiarities of the Greek 
language; and, on the other, to the place which the 
physical sciences must necessarily occupy in the 
improved education of the rising generation. With 
regard to the first point, it is well known that, while 
in the march of Latin sentences, and the attitude of 
the Roman speech, there is a certain formal majesty 
which seems to betray the juridical training of those 
who used it, the forms of the Greek language, on the 
other hand, are marked by the graceful flexibility 
which belongs to the dialogue of common life; and 
this form accordingly is that which has been used 
with consummate mastery by the best writers of the 
language. In the colloquial form are embodied 
equally the practical wisdom of Socrates, the poetical 
philosophy of Plato, and the philosophical humour 
of Aristophanes. By using the colloquial style, 
therefore, in the teaching of Greek, we are giving 
prominence to precisely that element which is most 
characteristic of the language, and a familiarity with 
which is the most patent door to the thoughts of its 
greatest writers. Then, as to the natural sciences, 
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no well-informed person can doubt that the narrow 
Jealousy with which they have been hitherto looked 
on by a certain school of scholars must forthwith die 
out, if, indeed, it is not already dead; and, in this 
view, it is plain that, as the language of the natural 
Sciences is pre-eminently Greek, a method of teach- 
ing which fastens directly upon real objects, must 
furnish a common ground on which science and 
classics can embrace each other with a mutual respect 
and a common benefit. In my opinion, every classi- 
cal school should devote, as indeed they do in the 
German gymnasia, at least two hours a week to the 
natural sciences; and under such an arrangement it 
will be the wisdom of the classical teacher to repeat 
in the Greek hour some of the lessons of the scien- 
tific hour, and explain shortly, in colloquial Greek, 
the birds, plants, or other objects of nature which 
formed the material of the Science lecture. In order 
to encourage teachers to do this, I have taken care 
to make the scientific part of my vocabulary as 
copious as the nature of this little work would permit. 
Supposing, however, that there are some classical 
teachers who, whether from ignorance, indifference, 
or prejudice, will not be prevailed on to enter into 
that friendly alliance between science and scholar- 
ship which is so much for their mutual benefit, there 
remains for them also an application of the descrip- 
tive method which it is wonderful has been so long 
overlooked. I mean the introduction, upon a liberal 
scale, into the schools, of what, in opposition to pure 
philology, has been termed the archeology of classical 
studies, Nothing would be easier, in this day of 
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photographs and cheap adumbrations of all kinds, 
than to have in every classical school a museum of 
enlarged representations of objects of ancient art and 
mythological subjects from vases or other ancient 
monuments. To these a collection of casts of cele- 
brated statues, and bas-reliefs might soon be added ; 
and if the classical teacher, twice or thrice a week 
for only half-an-hour, were to give a vivd voce Greek 
description of these objects, an element would be 
added to our system of classical training both instruc- 
tive and delightful, and calculated not less to improve 
the taste than to furnish the memory and give preci- 
sion to the ideas of the young scholar. 

The objections which I have occasionally heard 
urged against the colloquial method of vird voce de- 
Scription here recommended, so far as they are not 
founded on the mere laziness, carelessness, or conser- 
vatism of teachers, are of that description which 
spring up in the minds of persons who have either 
not considered the subject seriously, or, from want 
of practical experiment, do not know how the method 
realy. works. There is not the slightest question, 
on one point, that to remit his scholars simpliciter to 
a book, and confine his teaching rigidly within the 
boards of a book, is the method which is most natur- 
ally resorted to by a teacher of small attainments, or 
of easy conscience. But of that class of educational 
mechanics I take no account. There is no work 
requires more energy and more enthusiasm than 
teaching ; and he who does not teach with fervour 
will never teach with effect. But as for those who 
know that teaching the green mind of youth how to 
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swell into bud, and to burst into blossom, is one of 
the most delightful of. human occupations, to them 1 
say that the difficulties in the way of the general 
adoption of the method here sketched are purely 
imaginary, and will vanish in a moment at the touch 
of an honest and manly experiment. In one of the 
idylls of Theocritus, two Alexandrian women are 
represented as going out to see the feast of Adonis 
in the streets; and, when they come to the palace 
where one of the principal shows of the occasion is 
to be exhibited, they find a great crowd of people ; 
whereupon one of them says to the other, * Can we get 
in?" “I suppose we can, says the other; “at least 
we may try/ Agamemnon could not have taken 
Troy, unless he had made up his mind to try; so 
neither can we succeed in breaking through this . 
crowd unless we try.” And thus it is with all other 
practical things: to be known, they must be tried. 
I have met with scholars, for instance, who told me 
that 1t was impossible for the human organs to pro- 
nounce the word dvOpwiros in such a manner as that 
the accent should be on the antepenult, while the 
prolongation of the voice, which prosodians call 
quantity, is on the penult; but I answered the ob- 
jection in a moment by enunciating the word land- 
holder, which is in every respect the exact counter- 
part of the Greek word.! I of course know practi- 


1 A learned argument in defence of the rights of Greek ac- 
cent was unsuitable to the plan of this little work ; but those 
who wish to see the firm basis of reason and authority on 
which this matter stands, may consult my Discourse on Greek 
Pronunciation, Accent, and Quantity (Edinburgh, 1852), or 
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cally that there is no real difficulty in doing what 
I habitually do in my own class-room with the 
utmost ease. And as to what may occur to some 
persons, that there is no use of speaking languages 
which are now spoken by no man, I answer, in the 
first place, that so far as Greek and Latin are con- 
cerned the fact is not exactly as stated ; for Greek 
and Latin are both actually spoken by not a few 
persons, and, if spoken in a rational way by persons 
studying these languages in this country, would 
prove of no small utility to British scholars travel- 
ling abroad, as not a few pointed anecdotes can 
avouch; and, in the next place, I say that I do not 
practise Greek description of objects, and Greek con- 
versation, as an end, but as a means; and I have 
proved by experiment that this practice not only 
does not prejudice reading and writing, as now used, 
but, as already stated, immensely facilitates and 
improves both these exercises. In fact, it is the 
only efficient way to turn the languages taught into 
the blood and bone of the learner in the shortest 
possible time, and with the greatest amount of pro- 
fit! As little does the practice of colloquial Greek 
in any way interfere with the scientific anatomy of 


my paper on the Place and Power of Accent in Language, 
read before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, March 6, 1870. 
There is in fact no argument on the other side ; the present 
perverse practice of pronouncing Greek with Latin accents 
being only an inveterate bad habit, which, like other bad 
habits, cannot always be changed, merely because it is scien- 
tifically proved to be bad. 

1 See an account of his experience in speaking Greek, by 
Erasmus, in the work above quoted, p. 211. 
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language on the principles of comparative philology, 
as now practised by all thorough-bred teachers, a prac- 
tice which, when not prematurely protruded, or pre- 
tentiously paraded, must certainly be regarded as 
one of the most notable advances recently made in 
school tactics. In conclusion, I have only to return 
my sincere thanks to those gentlemen who have per- 
formed for me faithfully the fretful duty of revising 
the Greek of the dialogues. A work of this kind, 
however carefully executed, will no doubt contain 
some errors, which it will require no microscope of 
the curious critic to detect ; but, after passing through 
the hands of such accomplished scholars as Professor 
Lushington of Glasgow, Professor Geddes of Aberdeen, 
Dr. Clyde of the Edinburgh Academy, Dr. Donald- 
son of the High School, Edinburgh, the Rev. F. W. 
Farrar, Head Master of Marlborough College, and 
Mr. W. Merry of Lincoln College, Oxford, my Greek 
‘may reasonably be expected to have been well 
weeded of any of those modernisms and linguistic 
slips which might give just’ cause of offence to a 
scientifically trained teacher. 


OPINIONS 


OF 


CELEBRATED SCHOLARS AND THINKERS 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF THE COLLOQUIAL AND DESORIPTIVE 


METHOD IN THE TEACHING OF LANGUAGES. 


** In omnibus fere minus valent prœcepta quam experimenta. 

% Omnem sermonem auribus primum accepimus. 

** Excitat qui dicit spiritu ipso, nec imagine et ambitu rerum sed 
rebus incendit. Vivunt enim omnia et moventur, excipimusque 
nova illa et nascentia cum favore et solicitudine. 

** Scribendo dicimus diligentius, dicendo scribimus facilius." — 
QUINCTILIAN. 


* Ad lingue cognitionem plurimum habebit momenti, si inter bene 
loquaces educetur puer. Fabulas et apologos hoc discet libentius, ac 
meminerit melius, si horum argumenta, scite depicta, pueri oculis 
subjiciantur, et quicquid oratione narratur, in tabula demonstretur. 
Idem œgue valebit ad edtscenda arborum, herbarum, et animantium 
nomina, prœsertim eorum que non ita passim obvia, sunt, veluti 
rhinoceros, trogelaphus, onocrotalus, asinus Indicus, elephantus. 

* Scis bonam eruditionis partem esse scire rerum vocabula. Hic 
supra modum peccatur a grammaticis vulgaribus, quorum vitio fit 
ut adolescentes post multos annos in grammaticé contritos vix norint 
ullius arboris, piscis, volucris, quadrupedis, aut leguminis verum 
nomen." —ERASMUS. 


* Omnis lingua usu potius discitur quam praceptis ; id est audi- 
endo, legendo, relegendo, imitationem manu et lingua tentando 
quam creberrime. 

** Instituendi erunt varii de rebus discursus, quos formå dialo- 
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gisticá concipi quatuor hec suadent; primum, nihil est homini 
naturalius colloquio, quo sensim, sine sensu, perduci potest quocun- 
que ; secundo, colloquia excitant animum, foventque attentionem, 
idque ob quæstionum et responsionum varietatem, earumque varias 
occasiones et formas, intermixtis subinde que oblectant ; tertio, 
serviunt dialogi cum rerum impressioni firmiori, tum repetitiont 
(etiam inter discipulos ipsos privatim) faciliori; denique, quia 
potior vite nostra pars colloquio constat, eleganter compendioseque 
ad eam manu ducitur juventus, si res non solum intelligere sed et 
de illis expedite disserere consuescat." —J0HN AMOS COMENIUS. 


« Sane pueriles animi mire capiuntur narratiunculis et picturis. 
Figure singula monstrentur, explicentur : quarum occasione sylvam 
vocum Latinarum addiscere licebit." —GERARD JOHN VOSSIUS. 


4 For their studies, first, they should begin with the chief and 
necessary rules of some good grammar, and, WHILE THIS IS DOING, 
their speech is to be fashioned to a distinct and clear pronunciation, 
as near as may be to the Italian, especially in the vowels. For we 
Englishmen, being far Northerly, do not open our mouths in the 
cold air wide enough to grace a Southern tongue, but are observed 
by all other nations to speak exceeding close and inward, so that to 
smatter Latin with an English mouth is as ill as learning law 
French.” —JOHN MILTON. | 


c If you will consider it, Latin is no more unknown to a child 
when he comes into the world than English, and yet he learns 
English without master, rule, or grammar ; and so might he Latin 
too, as Tully did, if he had somebody always to talk to him in this 
language.” —JOHN LOCKE. 


C“ Why should, the old practice of conversing in Latin and Greek 
be altogether discarded 1" —PROFESSOR JOWETT. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


I.—ORTHOEPY. 


As language consists of articulate sounds, and all . 
sounds are addressed to the ear, it is of the utmost 
importance in learning a language to educate that 
organ accurately from the very first, so that the 
learner, as he goes on to perfection, may have no 
bad habits to unlearn, and may not, contrary to 
nature, be forced to master rules as mere abstract 
truths never to be applied in practice. In training 
the ear to the accurate reception of Greek sounds, 
three things are to be attended to— 

1. The proper sounds of the letters, specially of 
the vowels, in which the musical value of language 
mainly resides. " 

2. The quantity of the syllables; that is, the 
length of time occupied in the enunciation of the 
syllables. This again depends mainly on the vowels, 
in pronouncing which the breath may either be cut 
sharply off, which makes a short vowel, or drawn 
out to a greater length, which makes a long vowel. 

3. The accent of the syllables; that is, the com- 
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parative predominance given to certain syllables by 
the greater stress of the voice (émritaots $xwvijs) laid 
on them, and the natural rise in the key of the voice 
with which this stress is accompanied. The stress 
laid on the syllable is called in Greek the acute or 
sharp (GFE) accent, corresponding to a treble note in 
music; in contrast with which every unaccented 
syllable is necessarily grave, i.e. lower in tone, cor- 
responding to a bass note in music, or a note lower 
down the scale. The less emphatic syllables in 
speaking depend upon a universal law of nature, 
in virtue of which every stretch or stress is neces- 
sarily followed by a slackness or remission (vecis 
Gris). 

To guide the learner under each of these three 
heads, the following simple remarks will for prac- 
tical purposes be found sufficient: - 

1. The certain elements of Greek vocalisation, i. e. 
so far as they depend on an authoritative tradi- 
tion, or a just philological induction, going back as 
far as the age of the Ptolemies, are as follows :— 

a = English a in far. 


€e = » e „ get. 
o= 5 0 5„ got. 
1 ee „ seen. 


v= German ue „ Brueder. 
This last sound is unknown to the English, as it was 
to the ancient Romans, who accordingly adopted the 
Greek letter T, which we call V, in writing all Greek 
names —as Kipos,—written with this vowel. The 
sound, however, is familiar to the Scotch of the 
south-west, as in bluid, guid ; and is produced by a 
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gentle and elegant approximation of the lips as 
described by Dionysius. Students should from the 
first be habituated to pronounce this vowel correctly, 
as it not only is a sound specially characteristic of 
Greek vocalisation, but one which, when once 
learned in connection with Greek, will prove of 
great service in the proper pronunciation of German 
and French. 

The long vowels, of course, are only prolongations 
of the short, as the. English Pope, though differently 
spelt, is the corresponding long to pop, and Aope to 


Of diphthongs, the original pronunciation was no 
doubt a sound composed of their vocalic elements 
rapidly enunciated ; but this rapidity naturally led 
to obscuration, and diphthongs assumed the character 
of single vowels—always, however, long. A com- 
plete scale of all the Greek diphthongal sounds has 
unfortunately not been handed down to us: three 
only are known with certainty :— 

ov — English oo in boom. 

a= „ d „ vane. 

€t „ ie „mien. 
Nothing can bon more contrary to the ET of 
Greek pronunciation (belonging as it does chiefly to 
the front of the mouth) than the bow-wow style of 
pronouncing the diphthong ov in vulgar English 
usage. Of the other diphthongs, the most impor- 
tant, especially for epic Greek, is ov which, till 
better informed with regard to early classical usage, 
we, shall be wise to sound as we do now, like the 
English oy in boy. 'To av some probability assigns 
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the sound of English ou in bound ; and the compara- 
tively few words in which this sound occurs stand 
as a characteristic contrast to the favourite Hellenic 
sound of ov. Of ev I know not what to say. 

Those who wish to cultivate intercourse with the 
living Greeks,—and there may be not a few in 
London, Liverpool, and elsewhere to whom this 
advantage is open,—should accustom themselves, in 
reading prose at least, to pronounce the vowels and 
diphthongs exactly as the modern Greeks do; a 
habit which will be of great use even to exact 
scholarship, as it is certain that the so-called modern 
Greek pronunciation is in its main peculiarities as 
ancient at least as our earliest manuscripts, which 
contain not a few errors springing obviously from 
the eara of the transcribers having been habituated 
to the vocalisation so characteristic of the present 
Romaic. The peculiarity of this Byzantine orthoepy, 
as we may perhaps most correctly call it, is the pre- 
dominance of the slender sound of ee, which, besides 
the two cases of 4 and et given above, engrosses also 
the three sounds of n, or, and v. That this pre- 
dominance of one of the feeblest sounds in the scale 
is both a corruption and a deformity need scarcely 
be proved; it ought to be remembered, however, 
that it is both an early and a characteristic corrup- 
tion, and harmonises completely with what Quinc- 
tilian tells us of the character of the Greek vocalisa- 
tion as opposed to Latin in his days: “ quamquam iis 
major est GRACILITAS, nos tamen sumus FORTIORES." 

2. The quantity of the Greek vowels is easily 
known from the fact that in the case of two of the 
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vowels, e and o, special characters, 7 and w, were at 
an early period introduced to mark the pronuncia- 
tion to the eye ; while in the case of the other three 
vowels, a, t, v, the quantity of the syllable may in 
many cases be known from the character and place 
of the accent with which it stands in a well-defined 
connection. Thus a word so accented as 7;uépa or Oe 
. will generally have the final vowel long ;! but, if the 


1 The following are the principal cases in which the acute 
accent on the penult does not indicate a long final syllable in 
the case of the doubtful vowels :— 

(1.) -a in the nom. accus. and voc. sing., Ist dec., when the 
termination is -@a, -AAa, -yva, -coa, Or -, as plyOd, TxUNd, 
e,, boca, . 

2.) -a in neuters plur. of the 2d, and neuters sing. and 
plur. of the 3d dec., as uérpa, orlypa, Jö eu. 

(3.) Dissyllables of 3d dec. in -ap and -as, as uáxap, dap, 
Bpéras, od. 

(4.) -as in accus. plur. of 3d dec., when the nom. is not in 
eus, warépas. 

(5.) Final - in neuters and vocatives of 3d dec., as ue, 
$ár.. 

(6.) Final -ıs in nom., 3d dec., of nouns with Attic gen. -ews 
Or -($os, and -cros, as rut, xápis, Epis, with their accusatives. 

(7.) Final -v in neuters of 3d dec., as yóvv. 

(8.) Final -vs with gen. in -vos, as ordxus. 

(9.) Final -c in dat., sing. and plur., of 3d dec., as sour 
oO. 

(10.) Adverbs, particles, and numerals, in -a, -ıs, -w, and , 
as sor, du, dyn, Tva, dua, plua, déxa. 

It will be of course unnecessary to mark in the text the 
quantity of any final syllables of words falling under these 
categories. 

The student should also note that the penult of all such 
words is naturally short. 

In the case of words with the antepenultimate accent, it 
will be observed that final a«and o, in the declension of nouns 
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accent be as in mpâypa, or in eTpárevpa, the final 
vowel is short. In all cases where the accent does 
not determine the quantity by the rules immediately 
to be mentioned, the long quantity will in the pre- 
sent work be marked by the sign —, short syllables 
remaining unmarked. 

3. As for the accents, nothing can be more simple, 
as they stand out on every printed syllable of the 
language, and cry aloud to be used. The principles 
which regulate this notation, introduced at an early 
period by a learned Alexandrian grammarian, are 
few and simple 

Words not oxytone having the last syllable long 
are accented on the penult, as A475, like English 
prim'róse. 


and verbe, are in the great majority of cases treated as 
short. 

The quantity of the final syllable in oxytone words pre- 
sents little difficulty, as being in large groups of cases indi- 
cated by the presence of the short or long vowel visible to 
the eye. 

If the student starts with a clear view of these great lead- 
ing principles of the doctrine of accent in definite relation to 
quantity, he will find nothing more easy than to fix in his 
ear the just quantity of every syllable in the language. Of 
this the small number of words whose long quantity is 
marked in the text affords a striking proof. Let all syllables 
be pronounced short whose long quantity is not evident 
either by the presence of a long vowel or diphthong, or of a 
double consonant, or from the accent, or, in the few cases 
where these are not sufficient, by the mark —. Such a rule, 
strictly applied in the earliest stages, and. attended to in the 
preparation of our elementary books, would insure accuracy, 
and save time to an extent of which teachers, with the pre- 
sent loose practices, can have no conception. 
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Trisyllabic and polysyllabic words not oxytone hav- 
ing the last syllable short are accented on the ante- 
penult, as dvOpowrros, like English léndhdlder. 

A circumflex on the penult of any word indicates 
that the last syllable is short, as cu. 

Oxytone words, or words accented on the last 
syllable, of which there is a great number in Greek, 
can only be known by practice ; they are, however, 
to a certain extent, capable of an arrangement into 
groups, which the student can make for himself, or 
find in Jelf's Grammar (55-62). 

The only practical caution which the student re- 
quires to take with him in pronouncing the accents, 
is to beware, on the one hand, of lengthening a short 
syllable, merely because it is accented, or, on the 
other, of shortening a long syllable which happens 
to be unaccented—blunders which careless and vulgar 
speakers, in all languages, are very apt to commit. 
The absurdity of confounding accent and quantity 
wil be seen by comparing two such words as 
nom inal and né‘tional in English, where the ac- 
cent is antepenultimate in both cases, but the 
quantity different. 

Certain words on which no emphasis is laid are 
called enclitics (éy«X(vo), and are pronounced as one 
word with that on which they lean; as ds ye, dds 
prot, etc. This is a rule which belongs to all lan- 
guages, as in Italian, datemi, dateci, where the enclitic 
word is written as a part of the word by which it 
is orthoepically absorbed. But pronouns, and cer- 
tain particles, as où, cx, the moment they are em- 
phasised become accented, emphasis being of the 

C 
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essence of all accent. For the same reason pév and 
dé are not enclitic, because they call special attention 
to a contrast. 

The circumstance that words whose last syllable 
has the acute accent in the dictionaries are marked 
with a grave in the books, unless when they occur 
at the end of a sentence, or a colon, seems to indicate 
that the Greeks had a habit of raising their voice at 
the end of a clause with completed sense, while, in 
the continuity of an unbroken period, a final syllable, 
though emphatic, was less prominent, and pronounced 
in a lower key. In practice, the student need not 
trouble himself with this peculiarity, the significance 
of which is conjectured rather than understood. 


ILI —IDIOMS—SYNTAX. 


In the Greek language, assertive propositions are 
made, either, as in Latin, by the accusative before 
the infinitive, or a participle, or, as in English, by a 
conjunction (œs or &= that) with the indicative. 

In negative sentences, the particle ov (or ov« be- 
fore a vowel, and ovy before an aspirate) is used to 
express the negation of prominent and strongly 
emphasised fact; subordinate, less emphatic, concep- 
tive and hypothetical negations are made by ij. 

Questions are asked either by the simple verb, as 
ópás, Do you see? or with an interrogative particle, 
as qrórepov, apa, or ù prefixed. When an affirma- 
tive answer is expected, oùx is used, as in English, as 
oUK & eis eizrety ; Can you not say? (Yes, I can.) On 
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the other hand, the particle u5j, or pov=p7 od, is 
prefixed when a negative answer is expected. 

Forms of assent in dialogue are worked out with 
a wonderful exuberance in Greek, as any one may 
see in Plato. Among the most common, are 
ud ur, vai, wavu ye, kai para ye, TavTdract 
pev oiv. 

Often the verb of the previous question is repeated, 
as opas; Do you see? opc, I do; sometimes the 
single pronoun suffices, as Sure. 

Forms of denial are ovdapas, ov Ora, Jciord 
eye, x. T. Xx. 

Both in assent and denial, frequent use is made of 
yap, for ; a no or yes in the mind being tacitly sup- 
pressed. ‘A)Ad also is a particle of which large use 
is made in dialogue, and implies a reference to 
something either previously said or supposed in the 
mind of the speaker. It often answers pretty 
nearly to the English well / 

In the formation of Greek sentences, the classical 
student must carefully avoid allowing his ear to be 
influenced by the analogies of Latin style. The 
Greek dialogic style is infinitely more flexible, more 
easy, more various, and more graceful than the 
Latin; and this flexibility and ease is attained 
chiefly by the various use of participial and infinitival 
clauses; the one expressing every variety of subor- 
dinate clause generally rendered by conjunctions in 
Latin, and the other, with the article, forming a 
verbal noun capable of being governed by preposi- 
tions, and thus woven into every sort of variously 
related dependent clauses. Preceded by dore, and 
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in the case of some verbs without wove, it is used 
to express every variety of result or issue, or out- 
come of an inherent quality, such as requires in Latin 
ut or qui with the subjunctive mood. 

As to the collocation of words, the common school- 
boy practice of putting the verb at the end of the 
sentence, liable to many modifications even in Latin, 
has scarcely any place in Greek. If any definite 
position is to be assigned to a Greek verb, it is 
rather in the middle of a simple assertive clause, 
between the adjective and the substantive which it 
governs; as, pedalvas Eyer tas tplyas, he has black 
hair. The obvious reason of this collocation is to 
avoid the monotony of sound caused by the jux- 

taposition of two, three, or more words having the 
same termination. Generally, the order of words in 
a Greek sentence is determined by emphasis and 
euphony ; and the collocation is that which is pre- 
scribed by passion and imagination, not by logic 
and grammatical construction, or rigid convention. 
The best key to it, so far as our language allows, 
will be found in the style of Shakespeare, and of 
vivid: imaginative prose such as that of Thomas 
Carlyle. Our common English style, partly from 
false ideas of propriety, partly from linguistic 
poverty, is too cold, unimpassioned, and undramatic. 

As the general norm of Latin style is to be con- 
trasted, so that of English may, in many cases, pro- 
fitably be compared with Greek. This is par- 
ticularly the case with regard to the infinitive, the 
participle, and the optative mood, which has many 
remarkable coincidences with the use of the condi- 
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tional might, could, would, and should in our language. 
The particle dv, which is apt to give trouble to 
beginners, is really only another method of turning 
an assertive tense into a conditional, as is done by 
these auxiliary verbs with us. Thus, &a BO, I 
took ; ExaBov dv, I would have talen; yevopevov, a 
thing that took place ; yevouevov av, that would have 
taken place, etc. etc. 

In Greek, the logical sequence of the grammatical 
forms of the tenses is observed much less strictly 
than in Latin, the natural tendency of a quick imagi- 
nation to pass from the indirect to the direct speech 
being much more largely indulged; and in depen- 
dent sentences this frequently leads to a form of 
speech which in English would not be tolerated ; 
thus—* The general took all these precautions that 
the soldiers may (for might) not be surprised by the 
enemy." This singularity led to the gradual disuse 
of the optative, so that in the New Testament it 
appears rarely, and in modern Greek entirely dis- 
appears; and even in the most elegant writers cer- 
tain optatives, as the optative of the future, though 
a recognised part of the language, are not used once 
for thirty times that the corresponding indicative 
tense is used. 

It is too common a practice with teachers to remit 
the doctrine of the particles, as a delicate and diffi- 
cult matter, to the special study of the more ad- 
vanced scholar. This error must be carefully avoided. 
It is impossible to utter the simplest Greek sentence 
so as to fall pleasantly on an Attic ear, without 
using particles ; and of these the most important, as 
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well as in principle the simplest, are 57 and we. 
The first is simply demonstrative, and is joined accord- 
ingly to all strongly emphasised demonstrative words, 
whether pronominal or adverbial, as viv 5, rére 57, 
obT« d, ôs 51, emel du, corresponding frequently to 
the Latin demum and vero. The same emphasised 
demonstrative power, which is its essence, leads to its 
frequent use with imperatives as Aéye 5), where it 
corresponds to the English /hen. The other particle, 
ye, of so constant use, is essentially limitative and 
contrastive—the special attention which it directs to 
a particular word always implying a contrast to some 
other person or thing, sometimes expressed, oftener 
understood. Thus, if you ask me in Greek to do 
anything to which I am extremely averse, I say Ma 
Ala ovk. ywye, that is, Not I indeed, whatever others 
do; or, if I wish to express my own opinion on any 
subject modestly, I say, kar’ e! ye yvouny, In 
my humble opinion,” though perhaps wiser men may 
think otherwise. The particles, with their combina- 
tions, are for the most part fully discussed in the 
excellent Greek Dictionary of Liddell and Scott, 
based upon the great German works of Schneider 
and Passow; but the most natural, easy, and effec- 
tive way to master them, is a careful observation of 
the style of Plato, Lucian, and Aristophanes. 

These remarks are not intended in any way to 
supersede a systematic study of the structure of 
Greek sentences in a regular Syntax. They are only 
meant to give a natural prominence to some of its 
more obvious points and fundamental principles. In 
the following dialogues, whose chief value should 
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consist in throwing the material of the language, after 

the most familiar fashion, into the hands of the 

student, short reference will, at the same time, be 

made to points of syntax as they occur; and for 

this purpose the following three abbreviations will 

be used :— 

1. J. = Kühner's Greek Grammar, by Jelf. 4th Edit. 

Oxford : 1866. 

2. F. = A brief Greek Syntax, by F. W. Farrar. 
3d Edit. London: 1870. 

3. C. 2 Greek Syntax, by Dr. Clyde. 4th Edit. 
Edinburgh: 1870. 
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DIALOGUE FIRST. 


THE HEAVENS—THE 
WEATHER—THE SEASONS. 


How dark the sky is to- 
day! Shall we have 
snow ? 

No; it rather looks like 
rain. There are signs of 
a thaw. 

Then my skates will be of 
no use. 

Are you fond of skating ? 

Passionately. I feel like 
a terrestrial Hermes scud- 
ding along. 


Here comes the rain. 

I hope we shall have a 
regular downpour. I hate 
a drizzle. 

Put up your umbrella ! 

No! that for the hens and 
the ladies. I always look 
Jove in the face, whether 
fair or foul. 


‘You may march through 
the rain. I will seek 
shelter from the storm, 
—farewell ! 


How mild the breeze is to- 
day ! 

Very mild. The wind is 
west. This warmth and 


O OYPANOS KAI AI 
*OPAI. 


‘Qs orvyvale ó obparós onpe- 


pov. Ilórepov pée: view 6 
Oeds ; 
Ou ógra- ud A yap $oket 


toew. Texpnpid ye yiyvera 
ToU rijceo Oat. 
Oùde oiv Spedds por rà ro- 
npara rà mayobpópa. 
‘Ayang s TÒ mayoSpopeiy ; 
egg var uv oiv. Iávv yàp 
es émiyeiós rcc “Epps karà rovs 
kpuaraXAomikrovs mTeporós 
Pe pofial Torapous. 


‘Kai pny viv n epxerat ó verds. 


Paydaĩos your ‘yévotro. 


Thy 
yàp Yexada pico. 


"Avaméragov ò) TÒ oxiaderor. 


Ma ròr xuva ob éywye. Ipoo- 
ket diho rà rotabra Tals re 
3 kal Tas yovactiv. 
wye els tov Ala drevifet 
He etre atdpordy, eire 
. okvôporáćovra. | 
Tdpeore coi ye cara lie gor mo- 
pevea ba rv verdv. “Eywye 
oKEemny Twa THs i AaiAaros (gà 
kal karaqvytv- "Eppoco. 


‘Os $éperar jmía eípepor i; 


avpa. 
Hir ri yap. Zecpuptov ve ĩ 
-TÒ mveUpa. H your mAicaury 
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moisture will cause the 
grass to grow 

I plucked the spring cro- 
cus this morning by the 
brook. 

My old friends the swal- 
lows are twittering about 
the eaves. 

How changeable our Scotch 
weather is! 

Only yesterday it was 
clear hard frost. . 

Yes ; one requires to have 
good nerves here. 


The birds are singing in 
the wood. 

I wish I were singing with 
them! But I have books 
toread. When the sun 
shines out in April, I 
always wish to wander. 


* In snatches humming 
quiet tunes 
To the fresh breeze of 
the mountain,” 
as Ossian says. 

O yes! Ossian and the 
Highlands for me! Fling 
your books on the shelf 
for a day, my good fel- 
low, and let us have a 
holiday ! 

Done! 1 shall be wise for 
once ; let us be off ! 


DIALOGUE FIRST. 


Oeppérns peta ToU | VypoU moh- 
cet ab£áyea Oar! THY méav. 


Kat piv xai c ed pe Nd 
Tov xpókoy Tov Aevkóv mapa 
TQ daria. 

Ai “ouvnbes pov pior ai xe 
Sdves rpi(ovow ind rà» yei- 
cov. 

‘Qs evperaBodos Ó xarà ry 
KaAnSoviay ovpavós. 

Kat yap xÓes ye yÓpia(e. 


Lpoonxee 37 rots évOdde* dvÓpó- 
mots Üavpagía tis evrovia ToU 
cóparos. 

A. doo karà rò Mos of Ópyi- 
Ges. 

Eide péroxos yevoipny aurés roy 
Goparev. ‘Epot pévrot rapá- 
xewrat BiB ås xp ávayvà- . 
^r "ExMáumov yap éxdorore 

ó «os, POivovros roù EH 
BoM&vos, Berv TOU m\avac- 
bui €prrovet pot émBupiay. 

eae airopatas map- 
Gov i jovxa 

‘Ym TQ rn TQ Wuxp@ THs 

ópewijs," 
TÒ ToU 'Occiayov. 

Kal haha ye. Taira émaiwà. 
Aroppi Vas 37) ob», Ò Üavuácte, 
tas BiBrous rà vu ye eis Ti» 
Gnv, emi aBoo dydpe ls per’ 
épov ámpa£ías.*. 


Suppnpe. Ara Ye émcxAnOn- 
copa Mobs. *Ariwper. 


ADDITIONAL WORDS AND PHRASES. 


Climate—xpaors ToU oùpavoõ, or ToU dépos. 
A cloud ve,, ij. 


cool -d o ꝰ x. 


To become 
Cloudy - ouryeꝙijs. 


1 sous, with infin. ; 


for facio ut in Latin.— Above, p. 8. 


2 Adverbs used for adjectives. —J. 486, c; F. 24; C. 8, a 
3 Gen. after verbs of laying hold of.—J. 512; F. 46; C. 72, c. 


DIALOGUE SECOND. 17 


A comet—xopnrns. 


The early dawn—Avxavyés, TÒ. 
€. „The dog - days — ijne pa xuvades, al. 


Drought—avxpós, 6. 


os, ó 


The day dawns—érodaíve 7 Iuαp 


At break of day—dpa T) 
The dog-star—cei, ipi- 
Fine weather—eùĝia, ij. Frost 


—máyos, ó. Hail—ydnafo, j. Hot weather — cui, TO. 
Mist—épixAn, j. The night is far gone - ro mpoeBn ris 


vucrds. 
erropBpia. A star—a 
duarray. 


To pelt as by a storm oo. 
jo, -épos, s. A shooting star—dornp 
Sunset—bvopy, ý 7j. Sunrise—avaroAn, 7. Sultry 


Rainy weather— 


weather—zviyos, Tò. A surge, swell—xAvdanov, rò. Steady 


—ordoipos. 
whirlwind—orpdpiros, ó. 


Weather, to have any kind of—ypopa. A 


DIALOGUE SECOND. 


THE HOUSE AND ITS 
FURNITURE. 


Whose house is this ? 

I don’t know. 

It has splendid walls and 
elegant pillars. 

Do you observe those large 
windows, all of one pane 
of plate glass ? 

I do. 

Ido not admire the chim- 
neys. 

They are too large. 

Do you like the lobby ? 

Very much. It has abund- 
ance of light, and looks 
cheerful. 

The stair, however, I think 
is rather narrow. 

This bedroom also is too 
small 

- Here is the vaulted cellar. 

Is there a good stock of 
wine in it ? 


O OIKOZ KAI TA 
EIIILLAA. 


Tivos ó olkos obrool; 

Ox ol9a. 

Toixous ye, €xet Aapmpovs, xai 
Kadovs Tous ons. 

Ops ras Gupidas éxeivas ras 
peydhas ék peas éxdoryny mha- 
xos vains ; 

‘Opa. 

os de xamvobóxas ov rS 

@ 

Maxpérepat yap. 

“O Bè mpóBopos dpa ye dpéoxe ; ; 

Kat pdha ye. Hod n éxe Tò 
Pas kai $aibpày riv OY. — 


H 8€ xMpa£ arevorépa mov ĝo- 
ket. 

Kal pay ro korrüva Tovrovi 
pakpórepoy TryoUpat. 

,EvÓdBe qium 

Apa rob Exes TÓv olvov ; 
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Oh, no end! How do you 
like the dining-room ? 

Not at all. I dislike it. 

The pictures on the wall 
give a look of great dig- 
nity to the room. 

The chairs are very ele- 
gant. 

Yes; but the sofas are 
detestable. 

They are rather dumpy. 

How dull the fire burns on 
the hearth ! 

Take the poker and stir 
it! 

Take the tongs, and pile 
up the coals. 

There are coals enough 
already. 

The carpet is splendid on 
the floor. 

True. 

This neat little footstool is 
admired by everybody. 

And with good reason. 

I shall not be able to sit 
contentedly in my little 
dingy study after all this 
splendour. But we must 
go. Come along, Tom ! 


Farewell palaces! farewell 
splendour ! 


DIALOGUE SECOND. 


"Asrépavrov dinrov TÓ xpipa. 
Mö dyanas rò derrrijpiov; 

Ovder- parov de paca. 

‘Qs cepvóy Tt mpogámrova: TO 
oixiox@ oi mivaxes oi xarà röv 
TOLXOY. 

Ai dè dù) Spat où opuxpay €yovot 
xapev. 

ZuuQevée- ras è «divas aré- 
rv. 

e yap. 
Qs adeyyées TO m)p TÒ ev TH 


taie s TÒ oxddevOpov rivet Td 


oc eem THY Wupaypay émuaópev- 
cov dyÓpaxas. 


“AvOpaxas €xe. i; éoxápa 10g 
ixavas. i 
Aapmpas xoopei rò e da ó 


“Dad ye, 


hy Kal TO con TOUTO d ro- 
oö ton Üavpá(ovatw ámavres. 
Atxaios yap. 
"Eyoye TAS ro ijs rabrns ev- 
odpevos XMS oùk ay vro- 
pévoyu? eb caso ha év 


TQ S gp pov TQ TKO- 
et draAMr- 


e 7 
oat. “10.8 EU Gapacidior. 
Eopoobe pev 8) dvd ropa · 
éppwobe xMBipara. 


ADDITIONAL WORDS AND PHRASES. 
Bell —- ch, -, 6. 5 -n, 7. A box— 


muĝis, -i8os, i. Cages, b, 6 


-as, j. 
-0v, TÓ. 


Candlestick —Avxvia, 


Curtain—raparéracpa, aros, Td. 55 
Cistern—t8poOqxn, -s, 9. Ewer—mpoxvrys, · ou, 6 


1 1 aor. for present in certain verbs.—J. 403, 1; C. 88, c. 

2 A compound clause, with two imperatives, resolved into a single clause, 
with one imperative, and an aorist participle.—F. 2343; C. 46, a. 

3 ay with the optative, expressive of futurity or possibility. —J. 425; F. 


258, c. ; C. 43. 


DIALOGUE THIED. 


Jar —mibos, ov, ó, crapvos. Kettle—AéBns, -nros, 6. Garret 
—tepa@or, -ov, Tò. Lumber-room—ypuroddxn, s, 7. A 
mat—dopuós. Pillow—pooxepddaov, rò. Roof—ópodr, 
-js, . Shovel—Aícerpov, -rò Shake-down—oriBas, -ddos, 
J. A story—oréyn, -ns, 7.  Storeroom—rayguetov, TÒ. 
Wardrobe—iparropuAdkcoy, -ov, rà. Wash-bason—xepviBior, 
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-0U, TÒ. 


DIALOGUE THIRD. 


THE COUNTRY. 


Do you see that boy in the 
field? Who is he? 

He is the farmer’s son ; a 
handsome youth. 

Who lives in that large 
white mansion ? 

I don’t know; a rich Lon- 
‘don brewer, I believe. 


These knollssprinkled with 
trees are beautiful. 


The brook runs clear and 
swift. 

The river rolls gracefully 
round the village church. 


Did you see the shepherd’s 
cottage in the glen? 

Yes ; it was very neat. 

The shepherd is an excel- 
lent man. 

The roads in the Highlands 
are admirable. 

Yes ! formerly, in the days 
of Rob Roy, they were 
hard and stony. 


There you are right; there 


was no access, I guess, to 
Rob Roy's cave! 


TA EN TOI ATPOI. 

"Opas ékeivov rév maida rÓv év 
TQ dyp; Tis mor écriv; 

Yiós dj ToU yeopyoU- doreios ó 
veavias. 

Tis 3€ 37 karowei & To he 
ékeivo oixntnpio TQ Aeukg ; 

Oix oida- (vÜomoiós Tis ,- 
cos, olpat, rev èr Aovdivov. 

Kaka ye rà Aodidia ravra ĉév- 
dpeoi ScecAnppeva. 

Kat pny raxvs pet ó morapioros 
kai Scadarns. 

Mada your xaptévros mepteXio- 
cera, Ó vorapós wept TÒ TNS 
Kopns ĩepòv. 

"Eópaxas rijv TOU Torpévos kaAv- 
Bur T)» êv rà dyxet; 

Kai pdda e, kop porary yap. 

Lrovdaios Ügrov avnp ó moi) 
obrool. 

Al êv rp òperjñ óboi éfaipéros 
cn. 

KdAMorat dp - kairot trpórepóy 
ye; erri rov "Poféprov ro) mup- 
poU Vpmyopidbov rpayvrara 
hrav kai AH. 

Tavra ye adnOn Aéyeis* où yàp - 
dpx olua mpdcodos ovde- 

pia’ eis TÓ tov Tpmyoptddov 

onnAaoy. 


1 Double or triple negative, as often in Chaucer and Shakespeare. —J. 


747; F. 286, 7; C. 48, 4, &. 
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Do you like the village ? 
Much. I admire it for 


being adorned not only 
with gardens and or- 
chards, but with green 
slopes, pleasant pastures, 
woods, rivers, and purling 
brooks. 

The man who built that 
cottage below the crag 
had some taste. 

The parish is altogether 
remarkable for beauty. 
And the whole county 

too! 

The cattle which feed on 
that meadow ought to be 
fat 

So they are: see that cow 
recumbent, how smooth 
and glossy ! 

She makes me ashamed of 
my meagreness. 

Be ashamed of nothing, as 
a man, but lies, and cow- 
ardice, and sloth. But 
here comes the boat. Let 
us ferry across to the 
island, and, rambling over 
the stout old grass, un- 
trodden by the profane 
foot of tourists, have a 
hunt for mushrooms. 


Agreed ! 


DIALOGUE THIRD. 


"Apa ye karà vouy qo. ] kenn; 
Iavránàc: lier ouv: ðs ye! Gav- 
pá(o ,abrüv. dia TÒ mol 
où póvov cijrois kai unt, 
dÀXà xai xAtrvot xAÀoepats, 
vopais reprmvais, dÀcecot, mora- 
pois, kai ddatiwy keAapva pası 
yXv«epois. 

Ovx  dyevor ss ye, ToU xaXov? iv 
ó dvijp ó xabidpucas € ecelvnv THY 
KahuByy d Urokáro TOU cio. 
"Errionpos mavu 6 pos mavra- 
Xov T cd Ae. 

Kat yàp KadXlorn cUpmüca 7 
émapxia. 

Eixés Toivvv evodpxous elvat ras 
Bows ras ékeiwoy TÓv Aeuióvya 
vepopévas. 

Evowparovct ya treppuas- 
i8ou Thy Bowy è ekeivgp, és evOpet 
card cetrui kal Acrrapa. 

"Dore aloxuver Bat épéye Tv 
epi i la xvórqra. 

"AAAG ce ye dre do oro óvra 
det under alo xb a. ei Hì Tò 

evdos xdi 1 de, kai THY 
apyiav. 'Aràp? ópó évravOa rd 
mopôpeiov. Hopôpevrópeĝapèv 
ovy eis Tv voor, kal mÀavá- 
pevot kara THY mayíay móay Tiv 
moveri, Tos TOV mepurynróv 
Bnpacw áBarov* Gpuntoy, 
Onpapev roòs puKytas. 

Surdoxet ravra. 


1 ye after ds, often used for assigning a reason utpote qui, quippe qui.— ` 


J. 785, 9; F. 304. 


3 Gen. privative after adj., compounded with a priv.—J. 529; F. 45; 


C. 69, b. 


3 ardp—often used when turning toa new subject, as avrap in Homer. — 


J. 714. 


4 Dative case after pass. and verbals, in rós and réos.—J. 611, a; F. 


54, 5; 247, 9; C. 70. 


DIALOGUE FOURTH. 


A rural constable—repiroNos, -ov, ó. 
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ADDITIONAL WORDS AND PHRASES. 
A shepherd’s crook 
Clod—B@Xos, ou, 7. <A croft or 


—xkaXaipoy, -oros, 6. 


small farm—yyjdiov, -ov, ro. A ditch—6óÓpos, ov, 6. A 


stone dike—ainacia, -as, ù. 


Firth—zopOyuds, ou, 6. A 


flower—ávÓos, -ous, rò. F ountain—xpnin, -ns, 7. Hedge— 


Qpaypós, ou, d. A sheepfold—onxés, - ob, ó. 


TéÀÀ 


pig-sty—eovdeiov, -ov, 


A milk-pail— 


a us, h. A remote part of the country— éc yariá, -ás, j. 
A. spade—axadetov, -ov, rà. 
TÓ. 


A stable—immóv, -Qvos, ó. A 
A mountain torrent— apaépa, 


-as, 7. To overhang or be situated above—imépxeoGat rs. 


Visible from any point -o ros. 


TEpwoorTa. 


To wander about— 


DIALOGUE FOURTH 


THE TOWN. 


What a noise there is in 
the streets ! 

-Yes; and the dust is 
worse, 

Whose house is that ? 

-It is nobody’s house ; it is 
the Post-Office: do you not 
see the crowd of people ? 

It is an elegant building. 

Edinburgh has many ele- 

_ gant buildings. 

What building is that with 
the lofty dome? is it a 
church ? 

No; it is a bank, the 
Bank of Scotland. 

This street is full of splen- 

did shops. 

Jes; the shopkeepers are 

rich fellows, 


TA EN THI IIOAEI. 


Inxixos ó OdpuBos ó card ras 

oͤdobs. 

Aewós ydp- kai eri xeipov 1j kó- 
vis. 

O oixos otros rivos 05 €or; 

Ovdsevds pèv ov rayvüpopetoy 

dp: où% dépas roy moÀiv 
dx Ao 

Koh) ye Tò olxoddunpa. 

IloÀÀà éxe« 5j Edu õ d ra 
TOLavra. 

"Exeivo rò olkoBóunpa ri» Oddov 
€xov THY dj, lepór rov dy 
ein; Ñ vd; 

Où Ójra. Tpáme(d orv, i ris 
KaAndovias vpárme(a. 


H 680s ajrg Aaumpav mdnpns 


bmápxe kam ei. 
IIXovatot yàp of ædm N.. 
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What buildings are these 
on the Mound? 
In this one surrounded 
with pillars, the Royal 
Society holds its meet- 
ings; here also is the 
Antiquarian Museum. In 
that other one behind, 
there is a picture-gallery. 
Does it contain good pic- 
tures? 
Excellent ; 
were mine. 
What building is that 
higher up? 
The Free Church College ; 


I wish they 


andaboveall,ontheright, | 


is the Castle. 


What monument is that 
on the hill? 

You mean the one on the 
very top, like a pillar? 

Yes. 

It is Nelson’s Monument ; 
the greatest naval hero 
of Britain. 

What building is this with 
the strong towers and 
narrow windows ? 

It is the Jail, for the con- 
finement of evil-doers. 

The streets in this part of 
the town are very dirty. 

Yes; and not only dirty, 

but narrow and dark, and 
full of bad smells. 

Strange that Ediuburgh 


Tà ol codoh⁶ea ravra rà en 
TOU xóparos, ota rwád! Sr; 
"Ey TO pev érépo T repurrüA A 
ý Pare) érapela exec Tas 
nities mpos oe robrots F- 
dov Tvyxáve dv? rò Movoeiov 
TÓ d xau oytxóv. TÒ è érepov 
TÓ oma ev oixodéunpa mevaxo- 
Onan € erl. 

Ob cob xadas xe ràc ypa- 
pás; 

Hayráňas d. ede épà etnoay 
ai ypadai. 

"Exetvo de rò .dverépo A€yors 
dy? 6 8, ri sor (ru. 

Tò rijs evi pas éxxAnoias 
masSeuTnprov 0coXoywkóvy-. davw- 
rare de dv Bei rd maudy 
tiépxecras povpr. 

To de pynpeioy ékeivo TÒ rl ToU 
Aóþov Ti r 
"Exeiyo Aéyeis rà end TH kopup 
TO rb RO, SR; 

Nai. 

Tot NéAcavos p olv S TÒ 
pyupeiov Tou dpicrov rò Tis 
Bperavvías vaudp x. 

Tovro i d€ rò oixoðóunpa TÒ Ó oxup- 
oùs Exov wupyous, kai Oupidas 
orevas, Aéye &, r éariv ; 

Tò deo pornpiov, TOV D 


TOUS KaKOU "id 
Ai évraia do opddpa O 
pai. 
Kal pada ye mpós 8e rob ros 


cTevemoi Kat oxorewal al 
svcocpot. 
Cavpacréy dijrovde ? dua rà 


1 sw after wotos.—J. 659-4 ; C. 28, a 
3 rvyxávw with particip.—J. 693; F. 238, d.; C. 46, d. 
3 Opt. with ay, a polite form of imperative.—J. 425, 2, 6; F. 177, 4; C. 


42, b. 


* Infin. with gen. of art. to express a purpose or result.—J. 678, 3, 6 ; 


C. 90, c. 


DIALOGUE FOURTH. 


should be at once so 
beautiful and so filthy ! 

Not at all strange. Evil 
delights to dwell beside 
good; as the proverb 
says, Where God builds 
a church, the Devil al- 
ways erects a chapel 
beside it.” 

Very true. 

How many stories have 
these houses ? 

More than twelve at 
least. 

I should not like to live 
in the top flat. 

Nor I—if I had rheuma- 
tism ; but these houses 
command a splendid view 
beyond the Firth of 
Forth. 


What fine old churchyard 
is this ? 

The Greyfriars. Here, &- 
mong others, are the 
monuments of the mar- 
tyrs who suffered perse- 
cution under Charles 11. 


They were noble fellows. 
I am an Episcopalian, but 
a brave heart can beat 
under a Geneva gown as 
well as beneath a bishop's 
surplice. Let us go and 
seethemonuments. Come 
along ! 
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ci kai TQ pUT@ TocoUTOv 
ü repẽx ei Tiv ' Edwaroluv. 
Oude ee TouTd ye’ dei 
ap di) TÒ Kaxdv yer" T 
ayab- rò THs pus, Grou 
vaóv @xoddunoev ó Beds, éket 
picacba iret onxdy ó 


diaBorXos. 


"AXgÓéarara Neis. 
2. , b 27 , 
Ilócas xe oréyas rà oixodopn- 
para taŭra; 
e , 
E dnd 
dh dea. 
«4 A) 3 [4 , , 
Eyoye THY avararny oreyny ouk 
do neos Gv xarotxoiny. 
, > s , 2 a e 
OU éyó- cuvexdpevds ye TO pev- 
parwpd* ovTot pévror oi oikot 
év mepuomy cetvrui he? 
wet cvpmücns TNS Xópas TIS 
, ^ ^ , 
Trépay ToU rijs Boborpías mopô- 


roùuixio ro Ta 


pov. 

Tò è 37 kotgayrijpuoy Touro ri 
oTi; cepvoy yap Tt €xet. 

Tò iepóv trav Aevcopaiwy pov- 
áxov, MA Te moù Exov 
cal 37 cal rà Tey paprupey . 
une ta, Tay vrép THs riores 
droÜavóvrov Kata Tous emi Ka- 
póXov rou H Óueypovs. 

T'evvaiot otro: dj & per, os 
oloÜa, «lyl ray rà tov & e- 
mov Ppovovvray: ov pny adda? 
Fa as dus dvòpe cov 

rurasha De ovy fjrrov td 
c)ppar. TÓV KoMowrrày $ 
vnd rà r&v érukómov tyaríg. 
Arie pèv ovv Nhe 
Tà ponpeta. éepe d! 


1 The article in a short interjected clause.—J. 457. 
2 ov uiv AM, a strong nevertheless—not what you would expect, but 
something else.—J. 778, 6 ; C. 54, a. 
$ Fut. part. after verbs of motion, to express intention or purpose.— 


J. 690, 2; C. 46, b; 90, c. 
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24 DIALOGUE FIFTH. 


ADDITIONAL WORDS AND PHRASES. 


An aqueduct—idpayayeiov, ro. A brewery—(u0oroxeiov, 
vd. A place of business—ypnyariornptoy, rò. City cham- 
bers—dpxeiov, ro. Achimney—xarvoddxn, 7. An enclosure 
—epiBoros, 6. A fleshmarket—xpeomoeiov, ro. A green- 
market—Aaxavor oA etov, ro. A jail—dvdaxn, 7. A har- 
bour—Acpny, -évos, 6. An inclination or exposure in a par- 
ticular direction—éyxdiors, -ews, (ij) wpés. An infirmary— 
vogokop.etov, T ro. An inn —ravòoxe o, rd. A music-hall— 
odeiov, TÒ. Register House-—ypapparoQvAdxktov, ro. A reser- 
voir—imodoyi, í LU A. steeple—xoðwvorráoriov, Tò. Suburbs 
—Tqmpodácreia, ta. A town-hall—rpuraveiov, tò. 


DIALOGUE FIFTH. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE TO AIAAZKAAEION KAI 
UNIVERSITY. TO IIANEIIIZTHMION. 


Well, as King George said, AM yo)», Neye rà die 
* Edinburgh is indeed a Teapytos ó Bao Ney 
city of palaces.” What a (és Bactheiov eig! mods à 
. noble building this is! ‘Edwdmodts. ‘Qs cepvorperés 
only it seems to have no rò oixoddépnpa Tovro! IMU 
door, like some old tem- ovdepiay ye haiverar € exer 0v- 
ple of the mystical Isis. pav, ócrepavei ai Tt iepov 
Tis puo TU] "Iawdos. | 
This is the High School. ^ Tovro rò ris móAeos yvpvácov 
. 8npdorov. 

Oh! a famous nursery of Ilepigógrov 87 Tis wohupadetas 
learning! Is there any Qvrópioy! ` "Apá ye Urdpxet kaí 
other school in Edin- dd év rj Edu cn Ne ĉia- 
burgh ? gracia ; ; 

Yes; a legion. There is Kai pupia ye otov ij 'Axaðýpera 

the Edinburgh Academy, zj Tis "EOwaróAeos, TÒ Ser- 
Fettes College, and many rio tor raid vrijpios, Kat . 

others. ouK GN a. 

Is the teaching good? Ap obv ol &8doxnador Texvixoi ; 


1 Opt. in indirect speech. —J. 802; F. 190; C. 95, c ; 96. 


DIALOGUE FIFTH. 


Excellent! No man beats 
the Scotch at teaching, at 
gardening, or in a theo- 
logical argument. Now 
come with me along the 
North Bridge, and you 
shall see another fine 
building. 

What is that ? 

The University.—Here it 
is — unquestionably a 
grand edifice ; but one 
can with difficulty see it 
in the narrow street. 

I wish they would open 
up the street. 

So do L Wishing is easy. 


Will they not do it? 
Doing is difficult. 
What is this inscription ? 


It is Latin : 
it. 

How many Professors has 
the University ? 

About thirty, I think. 

That is a great number. 

Not at all. In Berlin they 

. have five times thirty. 

The Germans are an aca- 
demical people. 

The Scotch are a practical 
people. 

The Germans make ideas, 
the Scotch make— 

Money ! 

Ha! ha! ha! a nation of 
shopkeepers, as Napoleon 
said ! 

Let us enter the class- 
room. 

This one? 


you may read 
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Texvikórarot ydp. roòs your 
KaAndovious avdpas ovdeis dy 
mapaddadrrot obre rQ Oddone, 
obre TH xnroupyia, ouTe roĩs 
Aóyots rois Geodoytkois. "Arüp 
Badicoy I per’ eov, xara iv 
mpos Boppay ye pu par. érepóv ri 
kaAXóv óvróp.evos cod Iq. 

Tò sroiov ; 

Tò maverioThuov: iSov- peya- 
Aonpenés os dds oixodd- 
pnpa, Sparov pévrot póyis, did 
TO rey THs odod. 


BovAoiggy dy etpuvOqva rj» 
ó0ó». 
Tatrd eÜxyopat kal €yo. 


*Padtoy 
dirov TÓ el xeou¹. 


Ode dpa edpivat dy OéXotey ; 


XaAeróv del Tò mpárrew. 

Aurn è 87 9 emeypay €v r$ 
€um poa ev, moid Tis &i; 

"Ecrw! dvayvóvat: Pha yàp 
7 yeah. 

IIócovs Exe: xabyynrds rò rav- 
emuTipuov ; i 
"Qs rpidkovra, olpat. 

Méya ón ro mriibos. 

Où dra · év TQ YE BepoMvo mev- 


` eTaKts Tpiákovra imdpxovew. 


"Axadnpixdy €Ovos of Teppavoi. 
Hpaxrixdv ? vos of KadgBénos. 


Oi perv Teppavot épyá(ovra« von- 
para, oi de Kadnddveoc— 


Xprpara. 
BaBai: €Ovos xamndcxdy, Td ToU 
NaroAéovros. 


* , 2 2 - 7 l 
Eloione eis rò axpoärtnpuv. 


"Apa ye rovríi ; 


1 gor with penult accent for licet.—J. 666, c. 
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Yes. 

This is the Greek class- 
room. 

I see a black-board on the 
platform ; does the Pro- 
fessor use it? 

Of course. 

It is very useful. 

Give me some ink. 

Mend this pen. 

I prefer writing with a 
pencil. 

What names are those on 
the wall in golden let- 
ters ? 

These are the names of 
students of distinguished 
merit, who carried off the 
highest honours of their 
classes. 

Whose bust is that ? 

It is the bust of Socrates. 

What long roll is that? 


It is a chronological table 
of Greek literature. 

How many hours a day 
does the Greek class meet? 
Three hours a day. 

Does the Professor pre- 
scribe exercises ? | 
Oh yes! and he proposes 
questions also, and puz- 
zles the students with 
knotty points. 

Are there any examina- 
tions ? | 

Yes; constant examina- 
tions; and three great 
examinations besides. 


1 Gen. for accus., i.e. a part of ; as 


535; F. 46; C. 18, 2. 
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Nai. 

Touré €ore TÒ degoãrijpior TÒ 
Tis "EXÀqvikijs Qi oXoyías. 

Me Adra ópà mivaka emi TO ca- 
vid har els xprow ye ToU 
xaĝnynToù ; ; 

as yap oð. 

XpnoóraTtov yep. 

Hapädos rob p.eAavos. i 

Zróuecóv pot TOY KdAapoy tdvbe. 


i sat pores vpachid. dy ypa- 


Ta Lr évépara ravra Ta ém TO 
voix xpicois ypáppaoct ri 
85 €or; 

Tov pabyrav trav dpery ĉa- 
nperrdvrav, kai Boe. a 


Bévray ¿v rà tõv ouppabyTe 
ayer 


Tivos 1) oro), aŭ; 

Tov Zo aTOUS. . . 

"Exeivy 89 j; ávaypadi) 7 paxpa 
srotd Tis; 

líva 85 Xpovohoycxds TOY Trepi 
rà ‘EdAnuxa ypappata. 

Ilóras Spas aibione à ó xabryn- 
ris, THS )pépas : 

Tpets Spas. 

“Apa ye mpoorarre: Ti rv de- 
KTv; 

Kai pada ye: ert 0€ cal épern- 
para , Sperá, ‘Kal éuBddrAc. eic 


| dopias Tous pabyras, moxa 


mpohépar à drrophpara. 
Ilórepov é£erácceis yiyvovrat ; 


"AdcdAeurros d · mpos òè -rov- 


Tos, TOY. peydrdwy éCeráaeov 
T pets. 


as in Foch, or English—some—.—J. 


2 Opt. of ‘politeness, as velim for acd 425, 6; F. 177, 3; C. $4 obs. 
3 The day for every day. —J. 523. 2; F. 22, 1; C. '82, c. 
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But the session is short. 


Yes; but the students 
work very hard. 


I suppose they must study 
hard; otherwise they 
must starve. 

You say well, Hungry 

dogs hunt best. 

Then the Scotch study for 
pudding, not for the love 
of truth. 

E 

I am afraid not a few of 
the English do so too. 
The English are fond of 
pudding. The Germans 
love truth more for the 
sake of truth. 

Certainly they are a very 
learned nation, and make 
many big books. 

Quite prodigious. ThePro- 
fessor told me that his 
library wascrammed with 
German books on all 
subjects, and a few 
others. 

My father says that I must 
go to Germany if I wish 

to be a scholar. 


Your father was not far 

^ wrong. 

Well; but I must contrive 
to get a bursary in the 
first place. 

There is a competition to- 
morrow for the Greek 
TravellingFellowship. Do 
you mean to go in ? 

‘Yes. 
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Bpaxvrepos pévror þaiverar ó ToU 
Bediara xpóvos, ó éEdunvos. 
"AAnOn Ae‘ GANA piv oi pa- 
OÓgrai ye mávv avdpeiws eri- 

k«ewrat rais Bios. 
Ilcé(et olpas 7] dváykg: e è uh, 
A«ue dy dmoOávowv. —— 


Ev Aéyes, etye mpoéxovat pt- 
magia ai Ayworrovea kuves. 
Ovxouy of Kadnddmoi ye ẽ no. 
onovdafovar mepi tas BiBAous, 
ToU otreioOas évexa, add’ ov 
Tis adnOeias. 
PoBou p) Tavrà macxoct 
ray ANN oUk oArlyou Si- 
Aócirot yap res of “AyyAot. 
Tois 8€ Teppavois reo ns- 
Kerar avri) ij abea. 


Hodupadeis Snrovdév eow àp- 
xavov ócov, xai 87 kat oyxades 
ovykarrvovat tas BigAovs. 

Tepatades pèv ob- etre por 6 
kaÜmygris és BeBuoperny EN 
tiv BiBrcobnmy BiBrav Tep- 
pavikàv,mepiravroOamáv rpay- 
párov kai ups. 


Aéyec ó mar)p ós sávros Bet 
mwepaovcba eis rhv T'eppavíav, 
roy BovAdpevdy ye Tvxew THs 
wodupabeias. 

Tavra ye, ov mróppe améruyxev 6 
vari)p ToU adnOovs. | 

AM Opes ocirgsuw snpociay 
wpórepov mavròs paddov dei 
AaBet peye. 

Aüpuov dyíy yenoera mep 
mys '"EXAgwuküs otrjoeos TNS 
oͤdorroptxijs. orepo ev vQ 
Exes ,p Ad, . 

Iavrárarı pèv ovv. 


1 wpós without a noun—to boot —J. 640; C. 51. 
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And Itoo. We were wise “ApAANoopat kai eyo. Lopas 
to go home and prepare, dy mpárrowev ér’ otkov lóvres 
cramming our brains with mporapagkevagóp.evot, Ta maya 
the stiff lore of the gram- eis rov ÉEykéaAov éuBuvovres 
marians. rà tov Tpappartxav Óóypara. 


ADDITIONAL WORDS AND PHRASES. 


A bell—xadwv, -wvos, ó; Att. 7. A doorkeeper—@upa- 
pos, 6. Dux of the class—opupaios, ó. An error d- 
pa, ros, rd. A gateway -u, -àvos, ó. The public hall 
—Spaxociov, -ov, Tò An introductory address—)dyos éci- 
v]pios, 6. A janitor—svAepós, 6. A tablet for writing or 
ciphering—ypappareior, rd. Repetition—éravaAnyis, 7. A 
statue—avdpuis, -ávros, ó. A short theme or essay—ypap- 
rid on rd. Translation—perddpacts, -ews, 7. A valedio- 
tory address—Aóyos grp. 


DIALOGUE SIXTH. 


GRAMMAR. *H TPAMMATIKH. 


Well, my dear fellow, what Ad av ye, & Oavuácie, ri vd 
are you studying now! 5j sroveis ; 


Grammar. Tijv Ypahharirv. 

I detest grammar. Mvodrropat THY ypapparcKnyy. 

Why? Ti rab v; ; 

It is dry, meagre, and Kal yap Enpa éort, kai icxvn, 
thorny. kal åravðóðns. 


Well, I grant you, if you Kal piv urge, TQ THY TO.GU- 
take it alone; but, fol rh xwpiorny T. Buasrovovpéyo? 
lowing the steps of prac- mpaypareíav- à piv eupedas 
tice, it is agreeable and éppvOuiopern TJ do cio, xh 
useful. Into how many in mov écrit ka repmvij. . Eis 
classes do you divide the 1 ein diaipetrai rà ypap- 
letters ? para 

Into vowels and conson- Els pee ee kal do ova. 
auts. 


1 sé rab, and ri kafóv.—J. 872; F. 241; C. 46, b. 
3 Part. alone, and often with ye if or schen. —J. 697, e; F. 241 ; C. 46, b. 
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How many vowels are 
there ? 

In Greek, seven—a, €, 4 
o, u, N, . 

How do you classify the 
consonants ? 

They are divided intoclass- 
es, according to the parts 
of the mouth and throat 
by which they are pro- 
nounced. 

I learnt this when a boy 
at school. 

Let us see then if you 
know your lesson. 

PerhapsIhave forgot; for 
my memory is weak. 

Which are the labials ? 


1, B, G. 

Is that all? 

I know only these three. 
There is a fourth—p. 


That is called a liquid in 
my Grammar. 


In Greek, for certain pur- 
poses it is treated as a 
liquid ; but it is really a 
labial, or rather a mix- 
ture of labial and nasal ; 
for when you pronounce 
m, you shut your lips, as 
in the English word mum, 
and by compression drive 
the breath ii the 
nose, 

I understand. 


Ido rà Qovgevra ; 


Ey ty ye EMME yAorry 
èmrd. 

Tév òè adeovery roia tis ij ai- 
pects ; 

Tiyverai i 7 TOY d$ovov diaipecis 
Kara Ta pdpia ToU T€ cTóparos 
cal Tis Aápvyyos otomep mpo- 
Qépera:. 


A Eyoye rar €uaboy sais 
ôv! év ra 9ibacxaA eto. 

Eri oiv méipav AaBeiv ray 
e£gkpiBepnévov oot pabnparay. 
"Icos émdedynopat, dre à OUK 
av? ray oddpa uvgpovkóv. 

Ta xeomnpójepra yodppara 
Tiva éoTiv ; 

r, B, * 

Ob Exes maps rab ra Aa; 

Tavra póvov oida rà Tpia. 

Ov BAY dÀAÀà réraprov 87 €ore 
ro M. 

Tovro pévrot év Ypapparcey T) 
ye epn vypóv óvopa(eras Tot 

peraBon ov. 

"EP T Tj “EXAnue«y Póry pe- 
Taxecpiferat tò M eviore 
as úypóv: dXX pos cuvre- 
Act eis rà XeXonpójepra, 
paddov de eis cuvberdy TL 
r xeompojéprov kai ray 
pwompodéprev- mpoépopev 
yàp TÒ M, uvaávrov ràv xev 
xabdrep Emt rns AyyMkis 
Ae geh mum, éxOdiBovres TÓ 
ve dun 8a ro piv. 

Maro dye. 


1 Part. for time when. —J. 696; F. 236 ; C. 46. 

3 Part. with dre &, assigning a cause. —J. 704 and 721; F. 237 ; C. 46, b. 
3 Use of rapa in comparisons. —J. 637, B.; F. 86, v.; C. 69, 1. 

* mì with gen. in the case of, Latin in with ablat. —J. 633, 3; C. 83, 


10, a. 
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Is there any other nasal 
letter ? 

Perhaps v. 

Of course; y is a dental- 
nasal, and may be called 
the sister of u—as in 
Latin, for instance, we 
find p in the accusative 
case for y in Greek. 


Do you not think Prosody 
a very difficult part of 
grammar ? 


Not at all: it is the easiest 
of all. 

How do you prove that ? 

Prosody is just pronuncia- 
tion; as soon as you hear a 
long syllable pronounced 
long, you know that it is 
long. 


But long syllables are 
not always pronounced 
long. 

Whose fault is that? 


I am often puzzled with 
the optative and subjunc- 

tive moods. 

lf you compare the Greek 
optative with the Eng- 
lish conditional, of which 
the sign is might, could, 
would, aud should, you 
will find little difficulty ; 
and, generally, let this be 
laid down, that Greek 
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Apd ye mapa rò M MA rt rl 


ypappa pion e pro; 

Tay’ dy ety! rò N. 

Tlavranaot pèv oiv €t ye ob- 
Oerav pev date Tò N orotxeior, 
dua pev pwompodeptov by ápa 
de ddovrompéqeproyv, bore Po- 
païori ye rò M xabioracba 
eis rjv tou N xópar év rais 
alriaricaĩs ret. 

Iù ov voui(es ra mepi Tas rv 
cvAAaBGv  mocórgjras  pépos 
elvat THs ypapparwis Óvako- 
Aóorarov ; 

Où pev obv: dAAd Todd 89 pac- 
Tov. 

Tovrov S€ ri Exets TeKpnptoy ; 

Ovdév MA édoriv ij nepi mosó- 
tyras réxi GAN’ ij? rò 0pÜós 
mpopéepew: et ye dj dua arov- 
cas Tis paxpav ola ij ore UN- 
AaBny exrehornpéerny, paxpav 
odo older. 

"AAAG py où mavrayoŭ ye pak- 
pe To So, mpodépovrat 
al pakpai. 

Tavra 33 riva def alrião ba ;? 

Zuxváxs fpeye eis dmopías ép- 
Baddovew ai éykMoes, ij re 
cberiæij Kal ij UoraxtiKn. 

Ei ÓéXoic rapaBadeiv rijv eUkri- 
ci trav 'EAMQvev mpds thy 
éyxAcow Thy u Tay AN 
kaħovpévņy conditional, nowep 
rò onpetoy might, could, would, 
and should, mávv opixpdv eù- 
pots dv* rò DvokoAov. kai 37 - 
kal hos keioÜc  ToUTO, THy 


1 Opt. with ay expressing probability or likelihood. 

3 For aAA' 3, see J. 773, 5; C. 54, a. 

3 Verbs with two:accusatives, especially when the first is a demonstra- 
tive pronoun. —J. 546, B.; F. 58; C. 16, d, 77. 

4 ei with opt. in protasis of a supposition not directly before the speaker. 


—J. 855; F. 207; C. 93. 
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syntax is in many striking 
points identical with Eng- 

. lish, while Latin stands 
strongly contrasted with 
both. 

Is it really so? 

It is so. 

Then do you assert that 
Greek syntax is easier 

khan Latin to an English. 
man? 

Unquestionably. 

Then why do they not 
write Greek as they do 
Latin? 


Because they do not prac- 
tise it. 
TY do they not practise 


8 for these many 

. centuries, Latin is the cur- 

rent language of learned 
men— not Greek. But if 

you wish to make pro- 
gress, take my advice; 

, use your ears and your 
tongue chiefly, not merely 
your eyes. 


Do you speak Greek ? 


I speak every day. 
To whom ? 
To myself and the Muses. 


Could I try the same 
plan with success ? 
Of course; there is no 
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EM guei gbrragiv € €v mod dots 
Spas THY abri» eivat 15 "Ayyle- 
KN), ómovye ] "Popaixr) dporé- 
pats évapy&s évavruovrat. 


Móv otras xe TO mpaypa ; 

Ovros Exe. 

Eira cU ye åmopaiver evKoha- 
répay elvai Tv EMU - 
ra£w, “Ayyho ye avdpi, wapa 
1h Pohalchv; J 
"Arropaivopat yáp. | 

Eira 8a ri ov xpàvrat TH *EA- 
Agri) Stadéxre oi moAupadeis 
TOY opa pon, orep ù 17 
"Popaiky) ; ; 

Auóri S€ovras ris doxnoews. 


Aca de én Ti ovK ée Ao u 
THs doxcijo cs; 

Auórt, oM jon érày,! ém- 
xopiáte mapà Tois copois 
Popaicri cvyypáxa: BH 
dx ob ‘EAAquiori. Ov piv 
dÀÀà cv, e Boxe ye mpo- 
Koya, copes av eins yvpvá- 
(ov? del rà re kai rij i 


yA@ooay dq p Tous G HR. 
pous póvov, car pnv ye yo 


pny 
Zò de bn € exotic. dv els Aóyovs EÀ- 


bet tin, 1 EXAM). xpópe- 
vos buxo ; Pe 

Kai yàp à, xpàpas donpépar. 

IIpós riva $n; 

Avrós mpós épavrór- ért 0€ kai 
mpos Tas Movoas. 

Mn? kai eyo Suvaipny dy TauTa 
mparTwv karopOacat ; 1 

Ovdepiay Exec TÒ mpâypa oð- 


1 Gen. of times expressing duration, from a certain time up to the pre- 
sent moment.—J. 523 ; C. 13, obs. 2, a. 

2 The protasis expressed by a participle. — C. 46, b. 

3 pav and p} expect, but do not always get, a negative answer. 
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witchcraft in the matter. xe payyaveiav otre erod. 
Whatever language you Zù Toivuv érotavdyrore iano- 
study, never make your voúpevos Oiddexrov puddooou 
tongue the enemy of your ræs! p) pi yevüoera, 1 yAàoca 
understanding. dvríraAos Tjj &a. 


ADDITIONAL WORDS AND PHRASES. 


For a full vocabulary in points of grammar, the student is 
referred to the excellent abstract of Greek grammar in the 
Appendix to Dr. Clyde's Greek Syntax; the few following 
may suffice here: 


An adjective—erideroy, ou, ro. An adverb—énippnya, 
-atos, TÒ. A case—mrÓGis, cs, . A conjunction ob- 
dec pos, ou, ó. The dative—8orcxn, LE j A declension— 
Mios, -ews, 7. The dual number—dp«Üpàc Bvikós, -ov, ó. 
The feminine gender yévos 0 ste, -ou -ov, TÒ. The genitive— 
yev, -5s, ij. The infinitive—drapépdaros, -ov,7. The in- 
dicative—àploriich, -js, ij. A letter of the alphabet —oroc- 
xeio», -ov, rò. The masculine gender—yévos apc evt, -0U, 
rò. The neuter gender—yévos oudérepor, -o, td. The 
nominative - eb d eta, us, 7. A noun—dvopa, · gros, rò. The 
plural number—dp6pés mAnBuvrixds, -ou, ó. A preposition 
—mTpóÜ0eats, - cs, 7. A pronoun—dvrevupia, - as, ). A sen- 
tence—Aóyos, ov, 6. The singular number—dprOyds évuxós, 
Tense—xpóvos, -ov, 6. The imperfect tense—ó xpóvos 
mapatarixds, -ov, ö. The present tense—ó xpóvos € éveorós, 
-@tos, ó The perfect tense—ó xpóvos srapakeigsevos, -ov, ö. 
The pluperfect i tense—ó xpóvos úre 1 -ov, 6. Verb 
active—pnpa évepynTixóv, -o, Verb passive 5H 
rab ric, -ov, TO. Vocative—xAnrixn, js, 7. 


1 Gros with fut. indic. after certain verbs.—J. 811, 2; F. 270; C. 35. 
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DIALOGUE SEVENTH. 


ON GREEK LITERATURE. 


Come along! I am going 
to the Greek class. 

But not I; I do not like 
Greek. 

Why? 

Because it is so diíficult. 
The very sight of the 
verbs frightens me like 
& hedge bristling with 
thorns. 

Pshaw! Allexcellentthings 
are difficult, as the pro- 
verb says. 

Well, I will go, and hear 
at least the introductory 
lecture. 

Let us go then ! 


Well, how did you like 
the lecture ? 

I was astonished when the 
Professor spoke of the 
longevity of the Greek 


e. 

Yes! that is wonderful ; 
Greek is as vital now as 
it was in the days of 
Homer. 

When did Homer flourish ? 

About 850 years before 
Christ, according to He- 
rodotus. 


HEPI EAAHNIKQN TPAM- 
MATON. 


"16 d xo, yap mpos TÒ 
ákpoarijpuoy Tò “EAAnvexóv. 

Oùx yorye: Kat yàp pico Ta 
‘EAAqvixd. 

Ti sa6óv ; ; 

Aw TÒ TpAccavras €xew Thy 
yA@rray ras ÜvakoAMas. Yi Ov 


rò Oéapa ràv pupárev poet 


pe orep mepibpaypa Barots 
Ppiocor kai aoradabors. 


Oude eyes" xaXerà yap Tà 
Kaha, TÒ rrjs mapotpias. 


Elev: BovAopa ovveAÓeiv: où- 
dels POdv0s ro) ye elowrnpiov 
perexew Aóyov. 


“lope. 


Noy oiv 170055 Tj dxpoác'et ; 


Kal pi» SSN em ro cab 
YT my r¹ EAXqwkns da- 
Aéxrov pakpoBiórgra éfnyou- 
pévo. 
Oavpaotóv Corichjv 55 ye do- 
VapAy éxet j yAàrra, Sore da- 
i(ew rà vb ovx Hrroy i) kaf 
Opn jpov. 
0 8210 Ounpos myvixa fjkuacev ; ; 
‘Qs! mevrükovra ern em Tois 
Ókrakogiots TpÓ THs évaápkov 
olxovopias, card ye Tov Ho- 
Soror. 


1 On this use of ws.—J. 615, 626 ; F. 84; C. 59, 1, 6. 
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I used to think Greek was 
a dead language ; but the 
Professor read a passage 
out of a book recently 
printed in Athens, which 
one of the students trans- 
lated without a blunder. 


Of course. No language 
‘has so wonderfully re- 
sisted the vicissitudes of 
time. 

They say Greek is the 
most perfect of all lan- 


" guages. 

That I do not know : per- 
haps Sanscrit is more per- 
fect ; but, so far as cul- 
ture is concerned, Greek 
certainly has more to 
boast of than any lan- 
guage that I know. 


How many languages do 
you know ? 

Some three or four, or half- 
a-dozen after a fashion. 
What are the principal 
excellencies of Greek? 
It is musical; it is rich ; 
it is flexible; it is copious; 

and contains the best poe- 
try, philosophy, religion, 

and science. It is first- 
rate in all departments. 


How do you mean that it 
produces the best reli- 
gion ? 

Of course I mean because 
the New Testament is a 

Greek book. 

I understand. But do the 


MavOáve- of è 87 


Erin More ÉEyoye ri Ex- 
N Aorrav év vekpoU 
Tivos Kat an* i,˖Ekou uẽpei · 
ó be K ns yov Twà 
dvéyvo ex BiBAov 'EAAqvucgs 
évayxos "AOnrgae éxrvmoÜei- 
ans, dv dj ràv dorqróv nis 
fler ae a amruioros. 


Elcòrœs · ovdepia yap 87 Tay 


yhorráv eis TOGOUTOV dvTÉGTI) 
rais ToU xpóvov peraBoXais. 


Tijv TOV "EAAqver aci macvav 


TÓV yAÀerróv eivai TeAeuorá- 


THY. 


Touré ye ob olga: taxa & åv 


ein ij TOV Bpaxpávov Norra 
redete mes" "jv rs ye 
qadelas eve xa, 15. “EMA gueri) 


y^órra Swaies. dv émi Neo- 


ot cepvüvotro Gperais ij Mun 
Morra jrwo)v TeV Epotye 
yropipay. 


Iù de mócov Epreipos el dia- 


Aékrov ; 


Tpuàv srepirov, $ rerrápov, j; 


rpm OY Tiva € 


Tloias z era Gperais vmep- 


éxe 1) EN Norra; 


Hod Nut. kai ap Nie, re 


er cal irypa, cal Acc ach- 
oria áp] Xavoy ócov onap- 
yóca, kai pv xai meptéxet 
moinow «ai ‘Aogodiay kai eù- 
c'éBetay kal erte ri dpiorny 
& 5n karà dra rp b 


IIos Tv EM,] XE e- yher- 


Tay ws Bedriorns motik) ég- 
Tey evocBeias ; ; 

Ane Nel Ore ij kaw) dalhen B.- 
BXos Sor yeypaupérn ‘EM qvi- 
ori. 

*EAXqgves 


1 évexa—so far as concerns.—J. 621; C. 82, c. 
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Greeks surpass the Eng- 
lish in poetry, or the 
Germans in philosophy ? 
This is a difficult question. 
Aschylus is certainly less 
than Shakespeare, but 
Homer perhaps is greater 
than Milton ; and as for 
philosophy, Plato and 
Aristotle are inferior to 
none of the most subtle 
Germans, and they have 
infinitely more taste. 


But the Greeks are weak 
in science. 

No; Aristotle, Hippocrates, 

: Aretseus, Euclid, Archi- 
medes are weighty names 
in science even at the 
present day. 


Well, if this be so, I will 
try and master the verb. 

Try, and you will never 
repent. A little Greek 
is not a dangerous, but a 
useful thing; and much 

Greek is gold to the wise. 
God be with you. 


IIetpó ovye: ou 


pàv UrepBáAXovaty fror Tovs 
"Ayyhovs Tí momoe  ToUs 
Teppavous TJ oo ig: ; 


Tovro € exet amopiav. 6 yo Ais- 


xd os dvaudaBnrüres. Meire- 
Tat TOU Zxakamijpos, ó 8 ai 
Ounpos e eixóros nei gor roõ MA- 
ravos: THs Se prrogodias € eve cd, 
oͤ re Iro kat 6 "Apurroré- 
Ans, rais ner Scavoiats ovdey 
torepourtes TOY Aerrorároy 
roy Teppavav, TG ye TS Aé£e- 
es yAaQvpó dpi]Xavov Soo 
drepBdddovaw. 

"Yarepoüat pévrot of “EdAnves 


TH ye er. 


Ov apes: e yap kai kat 


nas óvópara év rois Tep ras 
éemrrnuas émexparet Ó re Ag 
ororéAns kai 6 Evkheidys, € eri 
dé ó "Apxenndns cal 6 'Immokpá- 
Ths xai oͤ He 


Elev, otros on? reipaoopat ék- 


pabew 70 p pipa. 
yàp dy cot 


perapehyoece. 0 Bl 
ôA iyos pv €vvrápxav OU kiv- 
duvades d DEN modus 
de xpicóv Avr moi, Tois ye 
ouverois. *A-yadov €xots ai- 
pova év daa. mapacraryy. l 


ADDITIONAL WORDS AND PHRASES. 


The vocabulary belonging to this chapter will be found 
under the dialogue RHETORIC AND BELLES LETTRES below. 


1 Ovrws ĝ&ý—under these circumstances, Sic demum. 
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DIALOGUE EIGHTH. 


ON ANIMALS. 


So you are studying na- 
tural history ? 

Yes; I have commenced 
with the amoeba, intend- 
ing to mount up to man. 


What is the amoeba? I 
have never seen one. 


For that you will require 
a microscope: the amoeba 
is one of the smallest 
of living creatures, that 
floats about in the water, 

frequently changing its 
shape—whence the name. 

There is a class of animals 
called molluscs, I believe ? 

Yes; creatures with soft 
bodies, as we have men 
with soft brains. 


How do such creatures 
contrive to keep their 
shape in this hard world ? 


They live mostly in water ; 
and in order that they 
may not be dashed out 
of shape by the storms, 


HEPI ZOQN. 


"AAG evye | ode wept Ta 
puotxa- obras exe ; | 

Ovros- cal pny Tiv dpxny ye me- 
monpa amd PIS apos, dva- 
Bnodpevos émewa péxpe ToU 
dvÓpérrov. 

IIóióv ri Gnpiov rovro i; àpo ; 
ov ydp Tot ovdéev ovderore 
dor rocourades. 

Kat yap els TOUTÓ ye mavu dvay- 
kaióy €ore TÒ pakpogkorretoy- 
emeimep TOY Conv € xd Opep- 
párov pikpóraróv égrw ù d- 
pour), myer Oar è phe? év rote 
vd act oNAdxA⁶ geragd 
THY poppi, 80e di kai r0 Ó óvopa. 
"Yrápxet, ola, etoós Tt (oov ois 
rob uad (wa · ovy ob ros; 

Kai d ye: 6péupara du aòij 
pahaxois rote a ópagt, cab me 
Onmov avOparos r'epurimropev 
padaxovs €xovas tous ce d 
Aous. 

Ti ob] di rà rotabru peu 
para ores THY poppny caret," 
ToÀÀà € éxovans kai oxAnpa THs 
Tov dN piscas; 

Autyer 89 os emi ro Trond ev 
rots Varı, xai 87 kai, mpOs TÒ ij 
d op Jevẽo a ourrebhun- 
péva, arpoœe d avrois 6 H eòs 


1 dre, with fut. indic. after certain verbs, above p. 32. 
2 xpos, eis TÓ, Evexa TOU, Uxép Tov, with infin., to express a purpose. —J. 


678; C. 6, obs. 1, a 
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Nature has protected 
them with a substantial 
coating of hard shells. 

An oyster belongs to this 
class. 

Yes; but not the crab, 
and the lobster, and other 
such creatures, whose 
houses heap our sandy 
beaches with the most 
beautiful shells. 

Are fishes a superior class 
of animals to molluscs ? 
Of course; they have a 
vertebral column as well 

as man. 

By what grades does the 
scale then ascend ? 


Through frogs, toads, ser- 
pents, and crocodiles, we 
rise up to quadrupeds, 
who are nearest of kin to 
the great biped, man. 


In what does their kin- 
ship consist ? 

In a vertebral column and 

a more full development 
.of the nervous system; 
for fishes have a very 
small brain. 


But a monkey, I presume, 
has a much larger one ? 


What makes you think so? 

"Because it is a sort of 
cousin to man. 

Ha! ha! ha! you jest: some 
scientific men say thatthe 
monkey was the great- 

` grandfather of Adam. 
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bmepaomia pòv, OoTpaxey akXg- 
pov kdAvppa maytoraroy. 


Tò yovv dorpeov eis rubra rà 
paXakó(oa ire Ne; 

Md ora · ov pny 6 xapkivos ye c 
ó doraxds kai Oca rotaòra, dy 
dj of oixot emiowpevbevres roUs 
Wappeodes aiywadovs xadXio- 
Tots Kateorépecay óarpákots- 

, Taira yap sorpaxddeppa cri. 
Apa ye reAeiórepov rò Tay lx- 
Ovwv yévos mapa rà yaXakó(oa ; 

las yàp oU: eiye 3) páyw 
€xovow ex opovdvrey aivbe- 
tov, & oe ó avOpemos. 

Kara rivas ovv Ba0pobs dvaBai- 
vet eis TÒ dxpóraroy rd rb 
(aay eidos ; 

Aù ù) rev re Barpdywv kal 
TOY pp ry re Spaxdévrev 
xai rv kpoko0cQ ev, hex pi mpós 
rà rerpámoba avaBaiver, d dj €y- 

Lia mpoonkes TQ ro Üuró- 

v xopupaiw rà dvÜpéme. 

Kara ri padtora evxerat ovy- 
yér eiva à dvÜpómo ; 

Maxpàv 8ndadq €xovet axbovOv- 
Àev cvvápÜpectw, ri» Kadov- 
ue pax, cal di) cal tov 
vevpev ekBAdoTnpa modvoKiC- 
Tov veavixwrepov’ rois yap lx- 
Over opixporepos ó éyxeados. 

Tois è 87 aOnxors, a on 


, € L e 3 , 
: EH go Vra et 0 s 
peil J PX eyxepados 


OUX OUTOS; - 

Ti ua»! ravra Aéyeis ; 

Eri yap 6 ridircos, et ris kai d- 
Nos, dye is os Tov avOparov. 

AiBot, Bor: rày youv rà $vawà 
nxptBoxérev čorw ot ròv in- 
kov dmodaívovra. npóramrov 
TOU Addu. 


1 rí paddy an contrasted with ri mabwr.—J. 872; F. 241; C. 46, b. 
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Credat Judeus! Scientific 
men are sometimes fond 
of nonsense. 

Yes; they love their own 
crotchets as mothers their 
misbegotten brats. 


I believe the ancients were 
very fond of fish. 

O yes; they considered 
them a great dainty, as 
you may read in Athen- 
seus. For myself, I am 

.not particular about my 
food; the ox and the 
sheep supply my nutri- 
ment. 


With a few partridges and . 


pheasants, I suppose, in 
the shooting season ? 


Yes; and deer, with the 
spotted troutlings that 
people our streams. 

In France and Belgium, I 
am told, they eat thrushes, 
and blackbirds, and night- 
ingales. 

Ves, the monsters ! and so 
their groves are without 
melody, and their souls 
without poetry. 

Green trees and singing 
birds are the great charm 
of British scenery. 


There you are right. With 
Burns’s songs in my hand, 
and the mavis pouri 

rich melody from the 
fresh green birches in 


DIALOGUE EIGHTH. 


Credat Judaeus! ol yap àij mepi 
Tas emioTnpas Secvoi €or ore 
d roc tou eis prvapias. 
Epaoderres Ye Tay Kopypar 
yropidiov TÓV abroAoxeirov, 
Ge 9gmov kal ai pnrépes rà 
dovpperpa Boe Gavpac- 
Tov Ócov grépyovauw. 

Oi mara “EdAnves, olpat, pada 
id ec johor robe ix dus. 

Srovéaiws your rà roiabra e0- 

wv Xe yeupara, es EV TO e 
AGnvaig € to ri avayvava Ey 
mpos rà édécpara ob dans 
ei ui ávixopos, dre "Poir Aa- 
Bòr è ÈK rod v Bods kai rôv mpoBa- 
rov ixavny. 


Iipos de roóross, mpoapepdpevos 
olat, mrépdixas «al pacvavous 
ohiyous, rep! "Apkroüpov Grav 
ee rat oi kañoi xayabot 
eis Thy Spewny, mupoBdAots 
karaBaXovres Ta Gypia tay 

v. 

"Ert 8e xal éAádovs kai rà mor- 
ka xpior ee rà wAnOvovra 
év Tois evOdde morapois. 

pir € rois SAU, kal er 

Nyixñ̃, Paolo éaiew TOUS 
Lopine: xixhas Te xal koyi- 
xovs, xat 87 kai ánBóvas. 

Kai opddpa ye rà» amar p- 
mov eikós ov erde Exew 
Ta pev Gon aiTay Tis he- 
dias, Tas de yv às rie mrourus. 
Kat yap ra der pa rà xrwpa, kai 
oi spvides oí Goparorrocol pé- 
yurrov mpogámrovci ckygrpov 
rois €v TH Bperavyiq Toros. 1 
"Ady Oéorara AMyets- eiye dj 
xov ev Tj) xe i roy Boupvawor, 
Kai tw TỌ dmepiépyo nde 
Tay xh TOY €k TaY veon- 
TópÜev anpvddy abovcóv év 
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spring, walking along the rats 8yOas rorapioxov Mt xdp- 
banks of a wimpling burn, polo mAavópevos, karà mávra 
I am perfectly happy. €yorye ebbauiovó. 
Long may you be so ! Mymore tmavaato card ravrny 
ye THY TExVQV GH. 
Meanwhile, the bell calls; "Aràp év ra ye mapóvrı Kader pe 
I must be off. 6 koÓov- did yxn draXAárrea- 
Gar. 


ADDITIONAL WORDS AND PHRASES. 


Amphibious animals—emapdorepifovra, rd. An anchovy 
— ain, -ns, 4. To bellow—pvkópat. A bug—xépis, -eos, à. 
Carnivorous animals—gapxopdya, rd. A centipede—oxodo- 
mévðpa, -as, j. A finch—owi{a, -ns, j. A flea—yvAXa, -s, 
7. A dounder—yirra, -ns, j. A glow-worm—vyoAapris, 
-i8os, 7. Gregariousanimals—cvrayeAa(ópeva, rd. A guinea- 
hen—edeaypis, -i80s, j. Herbivorous animals—xapmoddya, 
Tí. An 5 -0v, TÓ. . 
z. A larva or grub dim, ne, 7. An otter—évudpis, 
~os, 7. To cry like a partridge —rirrugigo. A plover— 
xapadpiss, -ov,6. To squeak—rpifw. A sea-gull—)dpos, ó. 
A sea-urchin—éyivos, ou, ó A shell-fish—xdéyyn, ons, 4. 
A shrimp—«ápís, -i80s, 3. A snail—koxAías, -ov, 6. Soli- 
tary animals—ozropadid, rd. A sparrow—orpovOdpov. To 
twitter—reperi(w. A woodcock—oxoddémag, -axos, ó. A 
worm—oxwAn§€, -nxos, 6. 


DIALOGUE NINTH. 


THE PARTS OF THE BODY. TA TOY SQMATOS MOPIA.. 


Well, you have given up AM ov ye, droòpùs dmó roù 
the Church and taken éxkxAnoworccod — cvorjparos, 
refuge in Medicine, I un- xaradbvynv Execs THY larpui]y- 
derstand? | ox OUTas ; 

Yes; I am just come from Otros: kai yàp ko 59g c 
an admirable lecture on ryvy dxovods mapddocw mep 
anatomy.. : THs dvarojukijs. 


1 Participles after verbs of ceasing, etc.—J. 688; F. 238; C. 46, obs. b. 
E 
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What a wonderful struc- 
ture the human body is! 

Yes; it seems impossible 
for an anatomist to be an 
atheist. 

Unless, indeed, he be 
either drunk, or mad, or 
blind. 

Or a vain creature fond of 
puzzling himself for the 
sake of appearing clever 
to himself and others. 

The wisdom of the Great 
Architect in forming the 
body was first observed 
by Socrates. 

Where? 

You will find the discus- 
sion, the germ of Paley 
and all the Bridgewater 
host, in the Memorabilia 
of Xenophon. 


In the joints of the body 
I am astonished at the 
wonderful combination of 
strength and flexibility. 

But the most wonderful 
thing is the lightness of 
the structure, weighing, 
as it does, so many pounds 
of stout flesh and bone. 

Yes ; life is truly a stand- 
ing miracle. I sometimes 
think it strange that we 
do not require a surgeon 
once a week to readjust 
our poor shaken bones. 


DIALOGUE NINTH. 


H rob avd vou céparos Ka- 
TACKEUT] as Gavpacrdv Te exec. 
Zóóbpa ye obe eo 6 mes * aBeos 

y yévotro | Sois THs ávaropakijs 
épmetpos ech. 
Ei p dpa 4 mápowos TVyXxávet 
àv, i) mapáxomos, ij rvAós. 


H 8 ai Bo£oxéros Tes dopevos 
yeyvópevos. mept ras drropias, 
core abr ye Soxeiv rò ĝe- 
vàv? eiva kai rots dvÓpómous. 

Thv ToU peyddou nov ov To- 
pia, THY èv TH Tov avOpwrrivou 
cóparos karagevp, TPQTOS 
ec ó Zoxpárys. 

IIov 37; 

deore ebpeiv TOUS Tepi TOU- 
rov Aóyovs, öden ù) e£eBAdo- 
moe ó re IIad etos, kal 6 
cupmas Adxos ràv Bpibyovarep- 
i(dvray, év rois amopynpovev- 
pact rois ToU Xevojvros. 

"Ev 66 87 rais Tis karagevrns 
guvahais ékxmrA ropas avpa- 
olan Távv THs re pe kal THs 
typéryros Kpaow. — | 

Ov piv adda xai péywrrov. eu- 
mowi Oavpacpov rj Tov cópa- 
TOS xouérns, EXxovros 87 
Tocavras Airpas _ddpas re 
capkàs Kat Ta lov sor. 

Ev Ac yes: aùr) yap rot j (on 
did o- le mapiorarat Trois 
TUVETOIS. tye émépxerat 
€viore iad eivai TÒ pù Seta bar 
Has iarpoù äna ris éB8opd- 
dos, ToU ou op ra ĉap- 
Opa dora. 


1 oùx e068’ Srrws—feri now potest ut.—J. 817, 5. 
3 Optative after dares almost like et r«g—whoever might happen to be.— 


J. 831. 


3 Greek partiality for the partitive.—J. 533; F. 46; C. 63, obs. 3, c. 
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But the circulation of the 
blood, and the sleepless 
beating of the heart as- 
tonish me most of all. 

And the pulses of the 
blood, how regular they 
are, and musical ! 

Most musical! Allthingsin 
the world, as Pythagoras 
long ago declared, are 
full of number, and num- 
ber is always the work 
of mind. 

The wing of a bird has al- 
ways appeared to me a 
most perfect contrivance. 

On that point you could not 
do better than read the 
Duke of Argyll’s book on 
the Reign of Law. 


Though medicine is now 
my profession, I feel that 
I have still a sort of in- 
clination for these theo- 
logical studies. 

I am glad to hear that. 
Theology is the eye of 
Science. [have often won- 
dered what could have 
induced you to desert 
your first love. 

The Confession of Faith. 


I read the Bible carefully, 


but unconsciously became 
every day more hetero- 
dox. 


Thatwasamisfortune; how- 
ever, as Heraclitus says, 


Ho dkobov: 
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AMR py Ñ ye ToU atparos kv- 
KAo$opia, kai of aumvo ris 
capòias maApot mpó mávrov 
rotoõol pe TeOnTrévat. 

Oi 8€ ù rov aiparos a vypol 
er rais e, ós Fh pol 
elgi kai éupeAets. 

?, [d L E 4 * 
Eppereoraro: dp · eiye dpi 
po) mAnpn ¢otiy ámavra, os 
di) mada de varo ó IlvyOa- 
yópas dpi nòs è mov ay 
mapi, onpeióv €or ToU evuTTap- 
xovros vou. 

Kat pny €porye Exaorore re- 
tarov aiverat pxxávppa ai 


^ 1 
ro OpviÜov wrépvyes. 


Ilepí ye rovrov ov xeipov adva- 
yr drep avvéypavrev ó tis 
Apa las Aovxas év BiBAo 1) 
émcypaerat ij ToU vópov Bası- 

eia. 

“Eyoye, katrep viv 87 Tà ĩarpixòẽ 
érayyeAAópevos,! cuvoida pé- 
Tov sov en ras OO 
ravras Oewpias. 

etye 8) 6 
ó$ÜaXuós Tay éemotnpav 7 

OcoXoyía. Todddxts your e- 

paca Tí maÜov rà mpórepa 


dic Autres madixa. 


TaovpBora ris õpdoꝭog las rape- 
£érpamé pe, rà mapa rois Kah · 

— Buworais. | "A&aAetmros yap 
€yke(jsevos TH Ty ypapay av- 
ayvooet, €dabov mopporépo 
doc ty eis rhv érepodo£(av. 

Oikrpà raUra: NE Aro 6 
"HpdkAerros os TÒ Kxaxdy del 


1 Although—best rendered by xaíwep with a participle, when the clause 
refers to the same subject as the principal clause, otherwise with ei xai, — 


J. 697; F. 246; C. 46, b, 93, obs. 


2 Aor. for present with certain verbs, —P. 18, note 1, supra. 
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Evil has no more intim- 
ate companion than Good. 
You are now not only a 
theologian, but a physi- 
cian ; a perfect man both 
for soul and body. I 
wish all our doctors 
were as deeply read in 
the Bible as in the Phar- 
macopœia, and then they 
would know how to deal 
with a curious compound 
creature, whose soul as 
often deranges his body 
as his body disturbs the 
free actiou of his soul.— 
But the bell rings ; I see 
the Professor coming, 
and must go to the 
lecture. 


éraipórarov xe. Tò dyaév. Kat 
v E drroBcBnxas ouye, mpós 
TÓ larpós elvat! kai Geoddyos- 
ávijp Órov réÀetos, kai o@pare 
kai V Terpávyovos. Bov- 
Aoipny àv eyo Tact Tois A- 
KAnmadats oOx jTrov ye 
xpacOa ras ypahas ij Tv 
Qappaxomotíay- ros 87 eikós 
eidévat avrovs Gros dec pera- 
xeipic eo ai obο,jb rt ra ov 
Tov TvXÓvTOV Opéupa, où on 7 
Wuxn Toads TÒ copa Tapdr- 
Tet doraxts TÒ Copa T)v Tis 
yoxis, aùrokíivnow éproĝigé 
"Aráp xe 6 kow ópó épxó- 
pevov TOV se Nit Kai "d 


Kn zrapetvat Tj axp 


ADDITIONAL WORDS AND PHRASES. 


To build into an organism— Duapó ów. Beak—pápdos, -oUs, 


TO. A beard—royar, -Qvos, Ò 
Digestion— e wis, es, ij. To ex- 


To distort ao rpë o. 


artilage—ydvdpos, -ov, 6. 


pectorate— xpépmropa. Forefinger—Axavós, 6. Function— 


mpagis, évepyea. To grow out of— drrodvopat. 


Gullet— 


o'Tópaxos, ou, ö. „Hip joint — corn, 7s, ij. 5 


Intestines—ra , &vrepa. 


Join 


dpÜpov, -ov, Tó. JU 


ven Tn -js, . K idneys—ve bpoi, -O Lungs—nvedpay, 


-ovos, Ò 


Membrane—iyny», -évos, 6. A moustache—pvora€, 


aKos, é. Personal appearance—idéa, , Ringleta—acxapos, 


-ouv, 6. 0 
óponXárg, e, . 


marrow—é ,veruios pue^ós. - 
ad, js, E Snub—otpós. 


7 


Secretion—€xxptiots, -eos, j. 
The skull—«paviov, -ov, ró. 


Shoulder-blade— 
Spinal 
To spit—rTrve. Suture— 
Thumb—dárrixetp, -etpos, ö. 


rinkle—fvrís, -(0os, 7. Wrist —capnòs, -ov, ô. 


1 Nominat before infin, caused by attraction of the nominative of 
principal subject in the leading clause. —J. 672; F. 229; C. 66, obs. 
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DIALOGUE TENTH. 


ON PLANTS, TREES, AND 
FLOWERS. 


I had a beautiful walk to- 
day along the banks of 
a winding brook near 
Joppa. 

It was indeed a glorious 
day ! 

The banks wereall studded 
with spring flowers. 

Next week the .Botanical 
classes will be opened: 
do you mean to join? 


Certainly. Botany is in 

my opinion the most 

. delightful of the natural 
sciences. Besides, the ex- 
cursions lead the students 
into the most lovely re- 
gions, and are favourable 
to health. 


I thought Botany was 
studied only by the 
Medicals. 


Quite a mistake; do you 
think flowers have no 
interest to a wise man, 
‘except when they furnish 
drugs to the apothecary ? 


TA ®YTA, TA AENAPA, KAI 
TA ANOH. 


, a l , 

Ervyxavov op mepimaroy 
mepurarüv eÙ pdda Teprvòv 
Kata tas qx moXvkapmoUs 

, , a ^ 47 

TOTOJLLOKOU €yyUS Iommps. 
, e , 2 sus , s 

Evdta yap rot jv du Gela. 


AeAnppevat 0n jou ai dx du 
dvbeow éapuwois. 

Ty émiovoy di dpfovra: 
ai dxpodces ai mepi ras Bora- 
vus. "Apa ye PA peré- 
xew; 

Iavránāo: pèv obv. EOr yàp 
37, kar’ éuny ye yvepny, ý Bora- 
vk) cvpracóv Tey emoTnpav 
ý neyiarqv þépovoa rep rA) 

ws T€ kai Sa TÒ mou 
mAavacba tovs pabnras èti- 
xuafovras tas Botavas, xara 
maykáAovs rómovs—ómep 8) 
obe óAéyov cvpBáXAerac mpós 
THY vyteuav. 

97% yøye Thy Boravudy 
mwepronéuvdactoy elvat rots 
my larpuny émayyeddopevos 
povots. 

Tavra ye Îavpasròv Soov pap- 

Tes. Màv av ye ós trav dvd 

pndev éxóvrov! yuyaywytxdy, 

pù sopijóvrev ye ddppaca 

TË paxorary ovres Exes 

THY yvouny ; 


1 és with gen. particip. for accus. with infin.—P. 34, note 2, supra, 
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No; but Botany always 
seemed to me a trifling 
study. 

It is trifling only to the 


superficial, who content 


themselves with learniug 
by heart a roll of Latin 
names. The structure 
and growth of plants is a 
subject worthy of the 
profoundest study. 


The Linnaean system I 
cannot but think some- 
what arbitrary and arti- 
ficial. 

So itis; but it is, like a 
dictionary of words in 
alphabetical order, more 
useful, if not so scientific. 


A flower-garden seems to 

me a brilliant confusion. 
There is no confusion in 
nature. A child might 
distinguish a monocotyle- 
donous plant from a dico- 
tyledonous by the mere 
look. 

What do you mean by 
monocotyledonous ? 

I mean plants that have 
only one seed-lobe. Most 
plants have two, which 
you will see when the 
plant first appears above 
ground in growing. 
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"Hxord ye. 7 9€ Boran) madat 
€porye Soxet! pexpodoyia To 
eve xe. 

"AAG py puxpodoylay ye oUk 
€xet, ei p) Tois ererohaios TOY 
repli ar yceyvopévov, dTor $7) 
dyamòoi 'Popaikày rwv óvop- 
droy mivaka arooroparifovres. 
H 8€ rà» d$wvràv xaraokev!) 
kai abõęnois mpaypa eorw aio- 
orovdactoy koi rots ord- 
Tots. 

Thy 8é rob Awvaiov xadouperny 
pé0o8oy oùr to Sras ovk àv 
jyoipgv émcréxyntoy Tos elvat 
cal miary. 

Ai rubra · ij 6 pélobos atrn, 
kaÜárep Xe£«kóv avyrdacor rà 
óvópara karà ocroixeior, el i) 
els rocoUrov rexvucr ETTV, GAN 
@pedtporépa ye. 

Kirós ye 89 Aapmpdv por éxdo- 
rore Qaíveras ptypa. 

Aq py 1j dire ov mpooterat 
eixatoy piypa ovdev. Ta ye 
povokoruAgóowkà tov Qvróv 
cal viyios, mpooBhéwas póvov, 
padias dy dcaxpivor. 


Tovro ĝè ri Bovderat, rÒ povo- 
KorurAndomexdy ; 

Sura Aéyo oa? fv uóvov exer 
SUMo ameppodvés fyovv Ao- 
Bov. Ta yàp Nerd rày $v- 
ray durcovs Exet rovs AoBovs, 
obs 87 mápeorw Ide rav’ 
aùavópevov rò hurov avadin- 
ra eis TÓ Pas. 


1 Pres. for a past continued into the present. —J. 396, 2; F. 188; C. 34, b. 

2 dca used for à, after was, aAAos, and plurals generally, to direct atten- 
tion to the individuals of a mass.—C. 67. 

3 Fra with subj., not ore, because not one definite act, but an action 
that may occur at any time, or recurs at definite times. —J. 841, 2; F. 188 ; 


C. 92, b. 
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What. kind of plants are 
monocotyledonous ? 

Grasses, lilies, and palm- 
trees. 

To what class do wheat 
and barley belong ? 

They are grasses. 

Which of the Scottish 
trees do you like best ? 
The birch is my faveurite. 
On the banks of the 
rushing Highland rivers 
in May it flings the 
breath of Paradise about 

me. 

You speak like a poet. 

Flowers and trees are the 
poetry of the Earth. I 
wish my thoughts were 
always as sweet as the 
birch and as bright as 
the rose. 

I am very fond of the ash, 
though it is rather late 
in unfolding its tresses. 

Why? 

Because in Scotland ash- 
trees were generally 
planted beside the lone 
cottages in the beautiful 
green glens. 

You are right; I have 
often seen these ashes, 
but they rather make me 
sad. | 


How so ? 

Because they show where 
men once bad happy 
hearths, but where be- 
neath the old ash-tree 

. there are now only stones 
and nettles. 
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Ta d€ mora pura avvreAé eis ra 
povoxoruhn bord ; ; 

"Oca Tov yé Oupmavtra, Tå 
TE kpiva Kat ai poivixes. 

0 de on wipes cal ij epĩbi, riva 
olceiob ral xópav ; 

Andov & ore TOY TOY ei. 

Dude rüvév Kadndovig e emixoplor 
dẽròpo ri párta d dyaras ; 
“Yrepa are THY onpuday: 7 ye 
év Th opewwy em rais ix Hale rev 
Biaio peovcdy pevpare xapa- 
Spav- Pbivovros ToU OapygAó- 
yos áp diae pot mvony Tiva 
@omrepavet TOU IHapaóeícov. 

Noinrichs TOS Aéyets. 

Eri pévro, rà ávÜn kai rà dév- 
dpa moinois tis TNS yns- "A- 
ohe Sexoipny | dy rà vonpard 
pov del OUVTGS e dea, os 
] 5 cal Naunpd as Tò 


pddo 

"Ey® trephuas jopar Tjj Ee 
Kaitrep Bpadurepov? dvamrvoa- 
covey Thy SU. 

Aià ti; 

Aióri xarà THY ye Kakydoviav 
ras pehias épurevov Tapa kaXv- 
Bas povnpeow er rais eùxAdors 
Bnocats rijs Opewis. 


Op AéEéyes- Tas peXias rav- 
ras rode, he éÜcaadpm, 
N 9€ parov éréBadov pot 
ópàvr. 

IIós ToUTo Nee ; 

Minne ĩa yap TOS sort TOY av- 
Ópomov oi máňat pev évravda 
apais €xpavro rais éorias, 
Grov ta vv AiÜo  póvov 
aivovrat kai axadndat. 


1 Comp. rather, somewhat; l. e. slower than other trees.—J. 784: F. 70; 


C. 23, c. 
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That is true; but I never Ai Aéyeis: NVU Eywye rois 


indulge sad thoughts. 


You are a philosopher, 
perhaps; I am a man, 
and must weep some- 
times. Ubi solitudinem 
faciunt, pacem appellant. 

Alas! the poor High- 
landers. 

The Highlanders will be 
happier perhaps in Ame- 


rica. 

Perhaps! Only Scotland 
will be poorer. Butlet us 
dropthissubject. Though 
you are not a student of 
medicine, come with me 

to the Botanic Garden. 

Right gladly ; and perhaps 
I may join the class. 


You could not possibly do 
& wiser thing. It will 
deliver you from the 
smell of books, and mid- 
night oil, which is ex- 
tremely unhealthy. Come 
along ! 


d yewots ov Piro evdovvat ĝa- 
Aoyio pois. 

S cojos s8yrovdeyv — avye 
eue è, dre dvÜpormov, kXaíetw 
dvdykg eviores Ubi solitu- 
dinem faciunt, pacem appel- 
lant." ed, hed rà» Opecàv 
TÓy raAaurópov.! 


Tois ye ópeírais Tay’ äv yévowro 
peiCov 5 evnpepia ev Ty 'Ape- 
pty. 

Eixóres: ij 8€ KaAdndovia évde- 
earépa yernoerat. AM ddeia- 
g ravra. Sv dé dj, calrep ov 
wept iarpixny omrovOd(ov, ovva- 
koAovOet poe eis ròv Boravikóv 
Kirov. 

'Acuéves pév oiv: kai 87 kai 
éykaraleynvai pe rà. TGv Bo- 
Tav(óvrov Aóxo ovu oro- 
Qovvrád cot abbey dri duo. 

O)k éof nws codQórepóv re 
dv mpá£ewas. Ota? yàp ij rep 
tas Bordvas pedétrn crat ce 
amd ths d3uns ths tev uõòa- 
Ac BiBAoyv kai rns To) ãò lou 
ToU pecovuxtiou: 7) ù) BAaBnv 
émuépec rois TOpact ov opex- 
pav. "I8. vv». 


ADDITIONAL WORDS AND PHRASES. 
Agaric—dyapwóv, ró. An artichoke—xuwápa, · as, j. Bed- 


straw 


duo, -ov, Td. 
cũdveos. 


Beet—revrAoy, ov, Tó. 
Greyish blue—yAauxds. 


Blue 
Celandine— yedcddnor, 


-ov, 16. Comfrey—ovppuroy, -ov, Tó. Cork—dedXds, ob, 
ó. Cotton—BapBdxiov, -ov, ró. Corn marigold—xpvoár- 
Gepov, -ov, ró. Cresses—xdpdapoy, -ov, rd. Daffodil—vdp- 
cio, ov, 6. Dock Adradov, ou, Tó. Down on seeds 
1dumos, ov, 6. Fern—nrepis, -(0os, ij.  Flea-bane—wóvv(a, 
-ns, 7. Flower's head, cluster of flowers—xópvpBos, -ov, ó. 


. 1 Genitive of source of emotion.—J. 489 ; F. 45; C. 87. 
* 3 olos, with infin., is—of such a nature as to.—J. 666, 1; C. 80, obs. e. 
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Garlic—oxópoOov, ou, Tó. Green Ap. Heath —epeien, 


21s, Ñ € 
‘trmoupts, bos, . 
wort—tmépixon, -ov, TÓ. 


King’ s-spear—aopdbedos, ou, 6. 
Larkspur—deApinov, -ou, TO. 
Leek—mpácov», -ov, Tó. 


enS, j. 
du. 


Honeysuckle—mepixAvpevor, ou, TÓ. 
Juniper—dpxevOos, ov, j. 


Horsetail— 

St. John’s 
The kernel—zupny, “vos, ó. 
Husk or shell—xeAvdr, 
Large and ample— 
Lettuce—Ó akiw, 


-ns, ij. Leaves, to cast—pvAdAoBodéw. Marjoram— óptyavov, 


-ov, Té. Meadow-rue— Gddexrpor, -o, TO. 
ou, TÓ. Mistletoe—i£ós, -oU, 6. 


Mint—798voapov, 
Mustard—varu, -vos, TÓ. 


Nut — cdpvos, ov, ró. Peas—TTicov, ou, 10. Sea-kail— pd 


 QaXaccía. 


flower—Aevxóior, ou, TO. 


Seed—ozéppa, -aros, Tó. 
VOV, ou, TÓ. Southeruwood—dBpórovor, ou, Td. 


Snapdragon—dvrippt- 
Stock gilly- 


Monkshood—dxévirov, -ou, Tó. 


Wormwood—-awivbioy, -ov, Tó. 


DIALOGUE ELEVENTH. 


ON ROCKS, STONES, AND THE 
STRUCTURE OF THE EARTH. 


What shall we do now 
that the winter is over? 


When the flowers bloom, 
I study Botany. 

And I Geology. 

Surely living flowers are 
more worthy of study 

. than dead stones. 

I think not; books also 
are dead, but though dead 
they are full of wise dis- 
course, 

But what can a barren 
rock say ? 

‘If you attend, I will tell 
you. 

Well, proceed. 


IIETPAI, AIOOI, KAI H TH2 
THS KATAZKEYH. 


A eis Ti more xpi] mrpár- 
Tew, mapeAÓóvros jd ToU xer- 
pôvos ; 

"Eye, dua ! avOovar rois avbeoe 
Ta mepi Tas Borávas peAcTo. 
'Eyó de THY TIS yS karagkeviv. 

Kai uiv rd ye (avra dvon wh 
oon d£iórepd rov eor i) 
of dri xot AGO. 

Od cupdnpe- eiye 85 Kal ai 
HN Ai” xoc pe eict, copay 
8e Aóyov mArjÓvovaw. 


Herpa de 37 yup) kai dxapros 
ri mor’ dy pain ;* 
Acw, ei Bovet mpoo€éxecv. 


Aéye 87. 


1 Gua with the dat. for as soon as.—J. 699. 
2 äv with opt. expressing possibility.—J. 425: F. 177; C. 43, b, 2. 
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The rock is full of stereo- 
type forms from the most 
ancient times. 

“What types do you mean? 

I never saw them. 


If you go into a quarry, 
and cleave the stones, you 

may stumble on them 
without difficulty. 

I never found any in the 
granite quarries at Aber- 
deen. 


I am not surprised ; there 
are none in granite : but 
what Xenophanes found 
five hundred years before 
Christ in the quarries of 
Syracuse, and in the flags 
of Malta, you may find in 
the coal layers of Scot- 
land — at Dunfermline 
perhaps, or Tranent. Of 
course you have heard of 
the Old Red! 


O yes; and seen it too 

Where! 

At Thurso. 

Well; the large Thurso 
flags are full of all sorts 

of impressions of strange 

antediluvian fish. 


Were they drowned in the 
Flood ? 

In the mud certainly ; and 
their bodies remain, like 
a seal stamped in the 

rock. 
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ID j6vovet yap ai mérpai repe- 


OV rv TUTTQV mavu oyvylov. 


Tous motous eyes TÜTOVS ; ov 
yap more c uotye dn eis THY 
oy eia émeaov. 

Ov pny adAa etc e eis rà 
ner, kai ‘Tous Aidous kara- 
ox loas, ebpija eis TOUS TOLOU- 
Tous" Mpdxetpot yap. 

"Ev rois ye Tov ypavirou perá- 
Aots Tots karà THY 'ABepõovíav 
ovderi oÙÖÉTOTE rowvrorpóro 
WEPLETETOV TUTTO. 

Ob ò ev Bavpacrdy: dxaprros yap 
TÓy Toi Ur ev ó ypavirgs- d 
pws ärep ó Zevoþávns, ó ó dk- 
pácas $ ern pod Tis evráprov 
oikovopias, eùpev e Tas TOY 
Zvpakovg ay Aaropias kai rais 
TIS Mehirns mAagi, rubra 37 
eUpors áv! év rois karaxÜoviows 
tov ávÜpakos karagTpápact 
mapà TG Aouppepprtvo eikó- 
ros, i) rô Tpavévro. Ane Ne. 
cet Trou got els THY aKonY 1) 
wétpa ) kaloupévQ maAatepu- 
Opa. 

Iles yap ov ; cal ed mpós. 

IIov yas; 

"Ev Ovpc vi. 

Kat yàp ai mAdkes ai rappeye- 
Ges Tov  Ovpaávos dÜpóovs 
mapexovat TOUS TUTTOUS ix hb 
twv wavy Kpoviwv kai mpoo- 
Ah. 

"Ap od Sn ds €» r Katax\vo- 
pe rà tydv 
EY rà mAg e f ij ev rå 
meAáyec ta 8€ cópara dia- 
uc vel, cab ep ex enpávrpov 


rio. évapyas éodpayto pevoe 
eis THY néTpav. 


1 Opt. with av for licet. 
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What kind of fishes are Tà mota etpioxera: évratÜa x- 


found there? 

Strange creatures with 
wings and bright glanc- 
ing scales, whence they 
are called ganoid fishes. 

Are there any other crea- 
tures besides fishes found 
in the rocks? 

O yes! In the limestone 
rocks of England all sorts 
of monsters—winged liz- 
ards, crocodiles, all sorts 
of serpents, gigantic toads, 
mammoths, mastodons, 
and what not. I have 
seen them myself. 


Where, I pray ? 

In the Crystal Palace. 

Oh ! mere imitations. 

Yes ; but I have seen the 
real creatures also at 
Lyme Regis, at York, and 
in various parts of Eng- 
land. 


Do you mean to make a 

. geological tour this sum- 
mer? 

Certainly ; with hammer 
in hand, from Gretna 
Green to John o' Groat’s 
: House, I will knock these 
Strange monsters out of 

their coffins. 

And when you return will 
you show me the booty ? 

Of course; and give you 
part of it too—that is, 

- provided you . promise 

never again to talk 

against geology. | 


dia; 

Opéupara ó] e rd 
kal aroma, mrépuyas €xovza kai 
Neri das orthBovoas, ó0ev dj 
yavocióés óvopáterat TO yévos. 


"Apa ye mapa robs iy80s GAA 


arra evpioxerat Gera ev 
rais rerpais; ; 

Kat pada ye: e rais mérpats THs 
Alas rais riravadece Tav- 
Toðarà eüpiakerat Opéppara, 
otov gaipat, kpoxddethor, dd. 
KOVTES mroArporrot, puicarot 
Ties ‘yeydvretot, Ta bmeppe- 
yéb uahH)“, pera TOY par- 
odr, Kal doa Tovauta. Eo- 
pāka avroés Tà Tépata ravra. : 

IIov- dvr oN ge. 

"Ev rois tadivots Baatetous. 

Mipfjpara Aéyeis.. 

Mipipara- ov wi GAN’ aura 
érvxov lòv ra Onpia, ev ti 
monet Adiupmyis, év .EBopáxo, 
kai ANNOG Kata thy ' AyyMav. 


Ap otv èv vo Exes rope lar To- 
pever Oar yeoAoyudy, karà TÓ 
émeycyvópevoy Óépos ; l 

IIarvrazaoct uev ody. kat yàp rjv 
Spa xovévrg p xD, ad ig 
ámó TOU TpervaAeuiavos péxpi 
mpòs TÒ "oávvov Tpórov otKi- 
dior exxpovow ta mapáBofa 
Taira Onpia e EK TOY vexpoOnkav. 

Kat pny kai entorp: Vas € epocye 
del gelas áv rà Aadipa; 

Af Net yo)», kat Sopicopat 
mpós: émi! roisüe Gore u ro- 
oxéoOa ae "piymore pnõapõs 

pendev Ae, gavrifovra m ) 

l'eoAoytkrv. 


1 éxi with dat. for conditions of a bargain. —J. 633, 3; F. 86 ; C. 83, obs. 


10 b, 93*. 
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That I do; you have Keío0o ravra: xai yàp éüiba£ás 


taught me how to find 


sermons in stones. 


pe kal év Toig AiÂois ebpeiv 


AG 


| óyovs. 
And good in everything, I Kai di xai e ánácw tò dyabòv, 


hope.—Farewell ! 


ws éAni(o ye. e 


ADDITIONAL WORDS AND PHRASES. 


Agate—dxárgs, ou, 
Arsenic, red—oavdapa 


2. “1S, Ù. 


Alkaline, ashes—xovia, as, 7. 
Blood- stone—ailparirys, 


-ov, 6. Calamy, white — ron uE, -vyos, 7. Copper, oxide 


of — Aeris yadxov. 


“OU, TÓ. 


Carbonate of soda — — Airpor, vir por, 
Lit arge—ABapyupos, -0v, j. 


Loadstone—' Hpax- 


Acia ALBos, ij. Orpiment—dpcenxdy, -ov, TÓ. Petrifaction— 


d roi do, - cs, 1. 


Pumice — ionpis, -ews, 77. 


Silex— 


xan, -c, ó and j. Foliated sulphate of lime—oeAnvirns 


iĝos. 


Sulphurate of iron—rupirns, -ov, 6. 
precious stones—ABoxddAnros. 


Inlaid with 
A vein—4$uadvr, js, 7. 


DIALOGUE TWELFTH. 


ON CHEMISTRY. 


Well! I see you are just 
come from the Chemistry 

. class ; what did the Pro- 
fessor say? 

He said that chemistry 
was the most interesting 
of the sciences. 

This is the old adage ; all 
shopmen praise their own 
wares. 

Yes; no doubt he praised 
his subject that the stu- 

, dents might take an in- 

. terest in it; but I agree 
with him it is both in- 
teresting and useful. 


Would it were also pleas- 


IIEPI XHMEIAZ. 


AN obe dri ires ék ToU 
dxpoarnpiou | ts xnpeias: Ti 
dj Aéyov érvyxavev ó kaĝnyn- 

THS $ 
Thy xnpeiav &meQaívero wap 
as émornpas €xew Td ema- 


Todre 8 zi TÒ THs Tapotpias- éxao- 
Tos ey Ta €» avrov 
kameio diho. 

Erve yap vo mepi ov ó Adyos 
y abr, tva di oi paĝnral 
orovõaiws mepi TÒ mpüypa 
evovbátotev- cal roi ovykara- 
riBepar avrà érayoryóv phác- 
core eiva r criorijuijy Tav- 
Toi kai cip. 

Eie xai ecavres ein repmvij. 


DIALOGUE TWELFTH. 


ant! but the smells are 
often hateful; and last 
year I was almost choked 


with chlorine gas, which . 


my cousin Tom, dabbling 
in these matters, was 
preparing,—burning my 
finger also at the same 
time severely with phos- 
phorus. 

No doubt great care is 
necessary in performing 
experiments: I observed 
that, whenever the Profes- 
sor handled phosphorus, 
he was particularly care- 
ful, and sometimes used 
small pincers. 


I understand chemistry 
is altogether a modern 
science. 

Yes; Empedocles taught 
that there were four 
elements, where now 
chemists number about 
sixty simple bodies. 


What were the elements 
of Empedocles ? 

Whatevery oneknows: air, 
fire, earth, and water,— 
which are all compounds. 

Is water not an element ? 


Certainly not; it is com- 
posed of one volume of 
oxygen and two of hydro- 
gen, —a liquid made up 
of two gases. 


51 
Aa pir ai ye opal Bbeiv- 


Krai rivẽs eio kai piv, kai 
mépvot mapa pax pov amerviynv 
"i TOU xAwpiou arpidc. nv 

1 oue érvyxave Owpa- 

lo 6 dveyrids pov, TOv TOL- 
ob ro- d ro áxpoOcyàs. érró- 
pevos, mp è rovrois TQ Qos- 
Pope x kavcas pot tov ÓakrvAov 


"Apédec devons bet errtpenecay 
au 


rotta Bat & dv eis diane: pa 
tact roy crotyeiov- yo don 
eb TÒV ka j, oͤo dis TOU 
ye þwrgpópov meipay AdBou,! 
dra dd dxptBoUs mpárrovra 
evAaBeias, kai 87) kai éviore é 
Tas xepgi paxpdy Tiwa Exovra 
í 
Thv xnpeiav act TOV avy 
VEOKTLOT@V émompav evar 


ovx odr; 


Obras: ó yo EumedorA ie pop- 
TUBE Tov duo xupioro rérrapa 
elvat rà TÓV Shov orotxeia,Grou 
ye rd vd oi TEXVEKOL as é$- 
kovra éfapcOpouvra Tà mpóra 
Toparia. 

Ta 8e TETT a taŭra moid Twa 
7v», rà ToU Eure doc ; 
“Arep 8) kal vimios üv pain, 
dn rab ó dip, TÒ mUp, 7) 7ñ, 
xal TÒ ddp. 

"Exetvo? Aéyets, os ovd€ rov vOa- 
ros oroix cio óvros ; 

IIàs yap: etye di aivOerór cor 
rò ödp, €E évds uev peyéDovs 
TOU suo. dvetv de roù 
vd po Yo. v úypòv rov èx ĝueiv 
55 de pv. ö 


1 A recurrent action, in past time, preceded by óre, ógáx«s, 0s, Sais, etc. 
takes the opt.—J. 843; F. 188; C. 40, 1 b. 

2 éxetvo like illud in Latin, often used for réde or rade to emphasize what 
is immediately to be mentioned.—J. 657 ; F. 101; C. 20, c. 
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But the air we breathe, I 


presume, is quite simple. 


By no means; the air is a 
mixture of four-fifths of 
a dull inert gas called 
nitrogen, and one-fifth of 
an active vital element 
called oxygen. 


You astonish me! What 
do your modern wise 
men make of fire ? 

Fire is not matter; it is a 
motion. You may pro- 
duce heat by simple fric- 
tion, and elicit sparks by 
striking the pavement 
with your heel. Now 
the cause of this motion 
is oxygen. Therefore 
the Professor said it was 
necessary for so much 
dull nitrogen to be in 
the air in order that the 
energetic oxygen might 
not burn us all up. 

Oh, wonderful! I shall cer- 
tainly join the chemistry 
class with you, in spite 
of the sulphuretted hy- 
drogen and the other 
Tartarean exhalations. 

You are wise. A man 
should not betoo sensitive 
about smells, especially 
in Edinburgh. Come 
with me, and I will show 
you how to prepare oxy- 
gen from black oxide of 


0 ö å dip mov, à XPópeða à dva- 
IVEOVTES, ámAo)s év Tois ud - 
Xtra. 

Ov „ee evvOerov yáp rot ò d anp, 
ota 37! ovyKeipevos er rerrápov 
uev mrepmTnpopiov apo Tivos 
kat voUpoV à depos q @ Todvopa nT- 
poyóvov, évòs de TepmTpopiov 


o roixe lou pada d paor pio kal 
Corto, kaXovpévov óEvyóvov. 


Gavpácta Aéyecs: arap mep TOU 
mupos Ti Tore Aéyere tpets, of 
vuy cobra; ; 

Tade Aéyopev, TÓ ye wup oudey 
Exe ÜA«kÓv, K ow yap elvat. 
"Eore gero, d more Tò Hep. 
pov PIAN rH rpiet kai 9i) kal 
oi ebe Axe. Tj mrépvy 
ékkpovovra Tas mAáxas Kara 
TÜV óðóv. Ths 0€ rotabrijs Kiv- 
Tews aircoy yiyverat Tò .- 
vov. "Edy Toivuy ó cadirynrijs os 
dvaykatoy eln dyxov verpoyóvov 
THAcKovTov € évvmápxeuw TE dépt, 
wa 87 pij karape xô rò Toy 
Sov oúvraypa did rò Ala 
évepyntexdy | rou ofvydvov. 

Cavydora Ayers’ BovXopat, T 
évri, cuppirocodety cot 5 
THY xnpetav, Bia trav àro- 
TpoTratwy duowdiay, TOY re d- 
Acv, kai 87 kal roù vdpoydvou 
Tou drroreBevopévov. 


Topps obe rab ra Neyor- 


| yàp dei mepl ras ch àÉv- 


mabéorepoy tx Gros re 
kai ev ' EdwarróA et. Toryapouv 
dkoXovÓcas pot d hel mâs det 
move TO dfvydvov € ex TOU péda- 
vos ògeidiouv ToU payyavnciou: 


1 ola 8%, like are 8j; above, p. 29. 
2 exew, with an adverb, to be in any state or condition of mind or 
body, like Scdnecpor.—J. 528; C. 74, obs. 
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manganese; and then em; 8e robrote l émronpévos 
your eyes shall be dazzled Tous opGarpors, v rephdunpas 
with some brilliant com- = reas r mupephexteoy OTOL XEi- 
bustion. I am a cunning œv pappapuyas Occapevos, cuv- 
old fox, and know how to dafs. Kai yàp mor 
handle both chlorine and = éya, & ye rovrots, dXémn£, Kat 
oxygen.—Come along! otos peraxerpifec Gar TÓ Té x^ó- 

l piov xat Tò $oodópor eù ,] ] 


Texvkós* “Tope. 


ADDITIONAL WORDS AND PHRASES. 


Affinity —cvyyéveta, as, j. Alumina — dy os, 7. 
Alum—orumrypla, as, 7. Carbon—7 dvÓpaxui) v Nu. Car- 
bonic acid. — dv paxıxòvòģú. Condensation—émurvxvacts, -e, 
7. Crucible -x οο,-ov, ró. Decoction—agéynpa, -aros, ró. 
Disengage or liberate e Abe. Ductility—óAxtuórys, ros, 
j. To distil—àrooraAá(e. To dissolve—d:adkvw.  Expan- 
Sion—éxracis, -eo$, T. Fixed—éppovos. Glass vessel 
shaped like a gourd—ouxva, -as, 7. Laughing gas—mpo 
rog ei dio ToU vwrpoyóvov. Malleability—-odipydarnpiopds, 
-ov, 6. To melt—rjxopa. — Muriatic acid—iépoyAepexdy 
og. Nitric acid—verpixdv ó£v. Phosphate of lime—dao- 
popri riravos. Pneumatic trough—ynpuxonvevparıc) ov- 
cxevi. Precipitate —karaBvÓwuós. Quartz—yahtxn, ijs, ij. 
Receiver—8oxeiov, ou, ró. Sulphate of lim Vos, -ov, 
j. Sediment—i(nua, -aros, ré. To separate amo pον,. 
Smelting furnace—yeveurnproy, -ov, 16. Soda—várpov, -ov, 
Tó. Common salt—vdpoxduptxdy várpov. Test— dochE,We13ĩ- 
prov. Tube or pipe — Ml, -nvos, 6. Tounite—évóe. Vola- 


tile rurixds. 
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-= RHETORIC AND BELLES H PHTOPIKH KAI TO 
LETTRES. ; . $IAOMOYZON. 


Good morrow, my dear Xaipe ò Üavuáae: GAG ri rovro 
fellow! what is that you ypdges oUres émerpdxas; jj 
are scribbling—poetry ? mov Tapata ; 


1 éxi, with the dative, expressive of something precedent which stands 
as a necessary foundation for what follows. —J. 634, 2; C. 89, obs. 10, b. 
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Yes; some verses to the 
moon. ° 

When did you compose 
them ? 

At twelve o'clock last 
night on the top of 
Arthur Seat. 

O folly, instead of lying 
quiet in your bed ! 

I do not know; I am so 
disturbed in the day- 
time that I cannot write 
verses. 

But perhaps it were wiser 
not to write verses at all. 

You might as well com- 
mand the birds not to 
sing, or the springs not 
to run water. Not to 
write verses would be 
contrary to nature with 
me. 

Well, you must not be as- 
tonished, if you do not 
find many readers. 

I do not mean to publish ; 
I write only to give mu- 


sical utterance to my feel- 
ings. 
Wise, wise! What kind 


of poetry do you like 
best ? 

The drama. 

You are not writing a 
drama to the Moon? 

No; this is only a sonnet. 
But I am entitled to ad- 
mire what I cannot 


THIRTEENTH. 


Koysdq pév ody ortxidid ye Twa 
mpós TV oy. 

Ivica 89 émoí(gsas robs ori- 
xous: 

X des, ro uecoruer i, “‘dxpordry 
Kopupy Ópóvov Aprobpoto rá- 
iov." 

Q ris dvoias, deo! ye év và 

xpaBBáre 7 npEpetv. 

Ovx olga: kai yap kaĵ’ i ue 
ovrog Staxdrrovai (Bes aͤcre 
o rais Motoas | TOY 
dv aduvarev elvat. 

"Ices 5€ 81 où xeipov pydévas 
do xv: evppáxat gríxovs. 

Aixatos® dy eins hole à Grayo- 
pevew rais orte u“ ade, f L 
rais mryais pui) Stacxipray êk 
rà» wetpav. Kopuðh mapa $v- 

ow fpovye. dy ein TÓ pn ovp- 

pámrew orixous. 


Elev- pi eópóvra ye dÜpóovs 
Tos dvayvócras ovdev ce 
denoes rei etc 

Ov Scavoovpat éxpépew eis TÒ 
pas Ta yeypappéva, rde 
póvoy | Ge expovety éppv6- 
pes Ta kwo)vra Tov vou. 

Lopas ov ye. Tovro de Ac ois 
av, Toiov eidos TOY Tomparov 
padtora ayaras ; 

Ta Spduara. E 
*H mov Tuyxavers Spaya ri ovy- 
KaTTU@Y weAnviaxdy ; r 

Ov dra, TÒ your moujpártoy Tuy- 
vourovi er. T&v kaXovpévov 
coverríov. Küptos pevros eipi 


1 &éov, part. absol. quum deberes, and so &, quum liceret. —J. 700 ; 


F. 245 ; C. 64, obe. 2, c. 


3 apxijv, omnino, after a negative.—J. 580, 2; F. 67; C. 50, b*. 

3 ŝíxaios, and other adjs. used personally in Greek, for an impersonal or 
adverbial form in English.—J. 677; F. 69; C. 22, b. 

4 uy after verbs of forbidding.—J. 749; F. 277; C. 48, obs. 4, b. 
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achieve. Shakespeare is 
my favourite poet. 


Do you prefer him to Æs- 
chylus and the great 
ancients ? 

Every man of sense does. 


But do you not think 
that the Greek drama was 
one of the noblest public 
amusements ? 

On the contrary, as a 
popular recreation I 
maintain it is superior 
even to our drama, but 
not as a drama. 

How am I to understand 
this ? 

The Greek tragedy is a 

‘composite, containing, as 
you are aware, four parts 
—poetry, religion, music, 
and dancing. No modern 
drama is so rich. 


Religion, for one, is alto- 
gether excluded from the 
modern tragedy. 

From Protestant tragedies 
certainly. 


This seems a strange di- 
vorce. 

Strange indeed ; but there 
. are reasons for it, which, 
however, you will not 
understand, unless you 
‘look a little into the 
history of the old mys- 
teries. T 
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Oavuá(ew dmep obe lox6o ka- 
ropbaca. “Ov è 87 brepBad- 
Aóvres Üavpá(o év Dw 1 
TO» TOurOv Aóxo éocriv ó 
Zxyakomüp. 

Ap oùv mpoxpives tov “Ayyhov 
ToU AloxvÀov kai trav mddat 
evddEav rpayodar ; 

Kai yàp mávres mpoxpivovat, of 
ye vo)v €xovres. 

H mov é£apyos el rà rôv E- 
Anvev Opdápara pi yevérOa 
roy padioTra yervaioy d'yóvov 
Snporexay ; 

MaaAXov d dzodaivopac Scappy- 
dn kai rò kaf Ñpâs dpapyd- 
Tov kpeicow yever ba rà Tov 
“EAM hvor, eis Otaywynv ye 95- 
porixyy, ov her ye jj Ópdpara. 

IIós ravra Aéyets ; 


Kai yàp ober ti ruyydve 
by ij rà» 'EAMQvov tpaywdia, 
y 2 7 r 
€xovoa ye, odo yàp, rés- 
capa oroxeia, THY TE Toinow 
cal rà mepi roùs Âeoùs, ere 8€ 
Kal THY povri» Kal THY dpxn- 
ow, ijv 87 mowav oddepuia 
ob dE mpooroteiras roy ye 
vuv tpayodiar. 

Ta ye rept rovs Beovs kal q; xa? 
npas rp ia kaf dravrd elt 
xopiord. 

Ai Xéyes, mepi ye THs rpa- 
yosias rns év rois rv Acapap- 
qTüpopévov Tómots. i 

Ilapádofóv re čpocye Soxet ó 

‘Xopiopes oö roi. . 

Yaephuas pév obv- oU pv dv 

airidy ye TÒ mpaypd- ras 3€ 
airías ómoiat Tvyydvovow oč- 
cat ovk écrit Stayvava ros py 
mapakvNravras eis THY TOY ma- 

Aav pvornpiov icropiay. 


F 
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Do you mean the Eleusi- 
nian mysteries ? 

What nonsense you talk! 
I mean the old ecclesias- 
tical dramas called mir- 
acle-plays and mysteries. 

There are no such plays 
now ? 


Perhaps in Italy and Spain 
some echoes of them may 
be found; besides, there 
is a famous exhibition of 
a sacred drama every 
ten years at Ammergau, 
in Bavaria. 

When did they cease to 
be common ? 

The Reformation put a 
stop to them. 

Why? 

That is a difficult question. 
Some religious people in 
Scotland object to the 
theatre altogether. 


Why? 

Well there are various 
tastes; some people ob- 
ject to wine, some to 

dancing, some to organs. 

. The Jews had no drama: 
the  Presbyterians de- 

. nounce what they have. 
But I have no time to 
answer all your questions, 
I hear the bell sounding, 
I must hurry to College. 


Go then; and take your 
moon-sonnet with you. 
Yes ; I mean to give it in 
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"H Tov Aéyews rà puoTHpia và 
év 'EAevotst ; A 

PAvapeis € xov Tà wadaa Myo 
Spapara Ta ee rcd, Tà 
Gavpara mpocayopevdpeva kai 
pverüpu. 

Tor rotor Spapydrey ox 
ebpiaxerat, Tà vuy ye, ovdéva: 
ovx oUros ; 

"Ev T ye "IraMa kai ri IBnpia 
(cec avTnxnoes Tivès ard 
qepurAavàvrau  mpós 8€ rob- 
Tors dáorovow iepdy ti Spapa 
ava 8éxa € éry oi xwptra oi év 


’AppepyaBia rà» Bafapav. 


Iinvixa j enabouro bd8ayGévra 
rà Spdpara ravra ; ; 

"Enavoev avrà 1) perappudusors 
THs Opqa «eias, ij karàT'eppaviav. 
IIos ravra eyévero. 

Ma pav sse €xe«. rade 
ovK &a. yap Tay 
evade des Zr €or ot ur- 
Tóvos eric rarrui és py Set 
dx yevéoOau rà Ücarpa. 

Ti raÜóvres ; . 

AMO dÀXats ore ftovras 
nbovais- oi pev yap róv obo, 
oi Bè 1 opxnow åmoyryvó- 
axovowy, ol ôr Tà õpyava Tà 
povotka. Kai pny xal ol" Iov- 
Sato GAws ovK exo THY Tpa- 

pd ol de IIpeovreptiarol 
"v y Exovar StaBadAovorw. Ard 
ov cxoAdla, Tà yur ye, ámrokpi- 
vac hal mpós ó ca dy m rope ole 
eporinara. dxove y 9"xoUv- 
TOS TOU cs, kal dr dyn em- 
eyed. eis Tò Tlavertorijov. 

16. 0j, TÒ coverrioy rò a'eXAgvua- 


.KÓv mpogAaBóv. 
IOO yopa: yap: Scavootpas 


1 Superfluous use of xe —J. 698 ; F. 244; C. 34, 4 
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to the Professor, who has = éyyetpioat aùrò 79. Kabnynty 
offered a prize for the ôs 7 AG mpobOnke TQ Tepi 
best sonnet. TO GOVÉTT(OV dpigTeUGavri. 

I hope you may get it. A Evyopai co yeverOa rà dpto- 
night spent on Arthurs reia’ ep aktwraroi ye orte- 
Seat under the cold sky qavwOjva of xara rò uecovv- 
deserves to be rewarded. ^ xriov émi rìs 'Aprovpov edpas 

alopidoarres. 

None of your jeering! I Zò d€ 55 uj ròbage · Eporye où 
shall never repent my erapeAnoe.ev ay rore Te evoe- 
pious service paid to the oùs Oepaneias, rijs mpós Tiv 
chaste midnight huntress — &yvjv vie pecovuctias Spas 
while you were snoring -xuvryérida, xaf ôv xpóvov ov 
in your sheets, and your 8) éxecco péykov év rois rp - 
soul juggled by those un- pact, rv Nyvx)v €xov pepay- 
reasoned phantasms which +yavevpeyny td ræv dÀóyov 
men call dreams. Qacpárov, obs ot dvÓporrot c- 

ÀoUcw Ovetpovs. 


ADDITIONAL WORDS AND PHRASES. 


Accuracy—dxpiBea,-as,7. The argument -b nòbeois, -eos, 
z. To appear before the public—apréva els ra TANG. An 
author—ovyypagevs, -ews, 6. Composition—ovvOects, rúv- 
rafts, es, 7.  Conciseness—ró ovvropov.  Dignity—ocepvó- 
TS, -nros, ij. Edition—éxdours, -ews, j. Eloquence—n rep 
roùs Aóyovs 8ewdrns. Emendation—didpOwats, -ews, . Ex- 
hibition of literary talent — endes, -c, 7. A fancy or 
notion—»óngpa, -aros, Tó. Fluency—edpora, -as, 7. A florid 
writer—Aoyodaisados. Literary man—d«AóAoyos, ou, ó. 
Literary man, superficial—cogxorns, -ov, 6. Manuscript— 
xepóypadov, ou, ró. Neatness—xopdrns, -yros, 7. Proof 
—rexpnptov, -ov, rd.  Propriety—ró srpémov, -ovros. A re- 
cension of the text—d:acxeun, Is, 7. Simile—elxó», -dvos, 
9. Sketch—imorvmocis, -eos, 7. Style—yapaxrnp, pos, 
6. Subject of discourse—ré Uroxeipevov, -ov. Taste 

Mokaha, as, 7. Turgidity—dyxos, ou, 6. Weight—ré 
euBpiÜés, -ovs. Wit—evrpamedia, -as, j. Coarse wit, buf- 
foonery—Bopodoyia, -as, ij. 


DIALOGUE 


ON ARITHMETIC AND 
MATHEMATICS. 


Will you never have done 

bending over these cir- 
cles and triangles, and 
wasting your brain on 
the barren relations of 
space and time? 

My dear Sir, you talk of 
what you do not under- 
stand. Mathematics is, 
next to poetry, the purest 
element in which the soul 
delights to move. 

What figure is this you 
were looking at so intent- 
ly, and puzzling about? 

You are an ignoramus. I 
am not puzzling, only en- 
joying the beautiful de- 

: monstration of the fam- 
ous forty-seventh propo- 
sition of the First Book 

of Euclid. 

Read the proposition. 

In every right-angled tri- 
angle, the square of the 
side subtending the right 
angle is equal to the 
squares of the two sides 
containing the right angle. 

Hold! hold! I already 
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H APIOMHTIKH KAI TA 
MAOHMATIKA. 


"AANA aye oUk áv rravcaió more 
€ykimrov Tos kUkAots loro 
cal rTpryavos, kararpuxav TÒV 

> éyxépadoy mepi rovs ameipous 
rémous, TÓ kevóP kal Tov xpó- 
vov; 

AaXeis,ó Oavpacte, mepi v ovdev 
ouvjj cas. Merá ye Thy moins 
ovx dy eUpo. tis xadapwrepdv 
ri Tov pabnpatiay, év @ 
re bbc kiveioOas 9) Wuxi. 


Iloióv T. TÒ expa Tovrí els 8 
dreviCov iyròpeis. 


'AuaÜjs tis? ef. Ey ob 
d ropò, paXXov d éori@pat THs 
copys anodei~ews rig mepi- 
Bonrov mporáceos, ths êv rjj 
mpoty tov EokXeióov BiBAo. 


3 , * ? 
Avayvoins à rh mporacw. 

Ey rois ópÜoyoviots vpcyóvois, 
Td amd ths THY OpOny yovíav 
, ^ 
Umorewovons mÀevpas rerpd- 
yevov tcov éari ros amd ràv 
rjv óopÜrv yovíay mepiexova àv 

mAeupav rerpayavois. 
* * 3, ^ A LÀ a 
Exe 67 avrov- Ön yàp dvo xu 


1 n ura, to have a natural genius for doing anything.—J. 668. 
2 Idiomatic use of r«.—J. 659, 4: C. 28, a. 
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feel quite confused. But 
why do you call this 
proposition famous ? 

Because they say Pytha- 
goras first found out the 
demonstration. 

Do you believe that? 

Why not? The Samian was 
unquestionably a great 
mathematician,andtaught 
that the first principle 
of all things is number. 

What could he mean by 
that? [ hate arithmetic ; 
and, to confess the truth, 
am constantly confound- 
ing addition and subtrac- 
tion in my calculations, 

I am sorry for you; for 
here you plainly confess 
that you have a weak 
brain, and claim near 
. relationship with certain 
savage tribes who cannot 
count above twenty. 

Well; don't bother me 
about figures: at the 
same time, I should be 
very glad to hear what 
Pythagoras meant by 
making number the first 
principle. 

He meant, what any man 
of sense may see, that 
all things in the world 
are measured and calcu- 
lated. 

Is there any calculation in 
the clouds? 

Yes ; every drop of water, 
as the chemists will tell 
you, is composed of cer- 
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ædro ENKELS poe Tà Stavonpara. 
Tabryr òè bn rv wmpdtacw da 
Ti eines mepiBónrov ; 
Air. tov IlvÜayópav aol 
mpórov rijv amddeckuv e£evpei. 


Moy ov ravra morevets ; 

Io reo dra · kai yàp Hv ó Zá- 
pos as adnOas ewòs repit Tà 
paĝnpartırà, O8doxov ye 75 
rs iov dpxüv eivat TÓv 
åptðpórv. 

Tavra 8€ ri BovAópevos dmepn- 
varo ; Mice THY apcOpnrexny: 
kai, iva Ne Ta n N OEG - 
pevos dei AavOavw ov Scaxpi- 
væv THY Te adbaiperw kal Thy 
mpoaÓnkqv. 

EN umd dkovwy: Tavita yap 
Aéyav ógAos ei ópoXoyoUpevos 
mávv pahaxy xpnoGa rH da- 
voia, ore dias dnoòe gao bat 
dypiav TWV piov THY ovy- 
yeveray, Tv p Óvvauévov eu- 
zügel d dre Tà €ikoot. 

Elev: ¿pè be ui) core rots dp.6- 
pois: ov piv ada ô ye vay ó- 
pas ri rore éBovAero Oels apyny 
toy dpi pada nodéws áv 


dkovcaipa. 


Exe vo your éBoiAero, rois ye 
vouv Exovaw dor, rò áravO 
dca év TQ KÓT HQ Xr d ret 
kat pérpats pudpiterd at. 


Mav fvÜpós rts éoTiw 6v rais 
vehedais ; 

Kat pada ye grayàv yàp da- 
Tos TOANT, å a did do kovatw 
of xHu col, ovyxerras e£ &pio- 


1 As in Latin ut vera dicam; but the infin. also, with ws, is used in 


Greek.—J. 893, d. 
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tain fixed measures of 
two gases, oxygen and 
hydrogen ; and, in fact, 
the whole of chemistry is 
nicely quantitative, and 
depends on arithmetic. 
And must I then be an 
arithmetician in order to 
study chemistry ? 


Of course. Time and 
Space, which you call 
empty relations, are no 
doubt empty in them- 
selves, but, like bottles, 
can easily be filled with 
good wine. Nothing ex- 
ists which is not con- 
tained by these universal 
forms. 

What do you say to 
Mind? 


Well, I grant that thoughts 


cannot be measured by 
inches; but mind can act 
only through space and 
time. 


Then you mean to say 
that, unless I study ma- 
thematics and arithmetic, 
I must be a fool? 


I say that without those 
universal measures men 
cannot attain to accuracy 
in science. You may 
float about with our good 
friends the Germans in a 

region of misty metaphy- 
gics. 


Don’t speak against meta- 


pévov Tuwày / PET Pav dveĩy d de pos, 
dux aòij roð Ófvyóvov xal ToU 
Udpoydvou: dros de 87 cúp- 
müca ij xnuixij carà TÒ TÓGOV 
ópiGerat axpiBas, kai eEnprynrat 
Ts dpipgrixtis. 

Eíra, v) Aía, cal epe f 
peerav ra xnuird det máyros 
ÓuamovetgÜa, rd mepi rods 
aprOpous ; j 

Kousdq pev oðv · ó yàp dz xpóvos 
kat oi éptgpévot ono. obs 
cevobs NC eis, cab ab roùs T@ 
Gyre Seaxevoi elow, Babies de, 
cadre ol doxol, ou ToÀÀG 
Trove ayabou otvou dy éxmdy- 
pobeier. "OXos 85 er TH TOY 
A gvaráoe bmápxet oudey 
ó Tt ovx dpifovaww ó re xpóvos 
Kat oi mot. 

Eira, rept ToU vou ri more Ne- 
yess ? 

"Exetvo 31 oN , p pn Sivac- 
Oat perpnOjva ras Stavoias 
Baxruhoy ye Moyo po: ov Bay 
GANG 6 ô ye vous ox olos re early 
€vepyeiv wpis ToU mov Kal roU 
TOTE. 

Totyáprot as eo Mido dro- 
Byoopevov, py onovddcavros* 
wepi rd re pa8nparwuà kal Tous 
dpiôpoùs, ob ros Exes THY u- 


pv; 

 EKELPO Biprov dropaivopat, a üvev 
roy pérpov rovrov roy mavra 
mepiexóvrav ovx olous re eivat 
TOUS dvÓpórovs é£axpisouv 
oͤmotaròih more € émuaiüjpnv. Ha- 
peor.  ÓgmovOev pera TOV 
xpnaràv Teppavàv év peragv- 
Gixots Tiri Kevopacwy €vÜa kai 
ty perewpifec Oa. 

Tü O6 py KaxoAdyes Ta pera- 


1 ph, with aor. part. —nisi, with perf. subj.—J. 646, 2; F. 276; C. 48, 1. 
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physics; that is a vulgar 
habitude of the English 
mind. 

Then don’t speak you 
against mathematics. The 
next time I see you, I 
hope to find you not 
ignorant of the difference 
between 9+2 and 9-2, 
and perhaps even ad- 
vanced to the comprehen- 
sion of the great mystery 
of (a + ö)? =a? + b? + 2ab. 


G- Bavavorny yàp Eis 
avr Tis TOv AN dcavoias. 


Kai ov ócavros p) kakoóyet 


Tà paOnparced. Aròp UoTepov 
TEpLTUXOY got eXrí(o ov mavu 
Gmeipov evpnoev ce Tov màs 
drache per Tò 942 cal rà 9 — 2, 
cal pny kai tows es TOGOUTOV 
mpoaxÜévra copias & qc re KaTa- 
XaBeiv Tò puotixoy róðe (a + B)? 
=a? + 8? + 2a. 


ADDITIONAL WORDS AND PHRASES. 


Angle—yovia, as, 7. Cireumference—mepioépeia, -as, 7. 
Circle—kókXos, -ov,6. A complement—mapamAnpapa, -arTos, 
Tó. Distance or interval &a, -aros, Tó. Figure— 
oxnpa, "aros, ró. Line—ypappn, -ns, 7. Magnitude—péye- 
Oos, -ovs, ró. A perpendicular—xdderos, ov, j. A plane 
érimedov, ov, ro. A point—onpeior, ov, vo. A ratio—AÀó- 
yos, -ov, ó. Segment —runhna, -aros, TÓ. A straight line— 
evdeia, -as, ;. A surface—emipaveca, us, ij. A triangle 
rpiy vos, ov, Td. 
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LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. H AIAAEKTIKH KAI TA 


META®YZIKA. 


Well, my good friend, in Aéyois áv, dvriBoXà cc, à òal- 
what net are you en- 


tangling yourself now? 
You never seem happy 
uuless when you have 
lost your way iu the 
clouds or in a bog. 
If I had been a German, I 
. might have lost my way 


póne, TOLY twit Orio vov òi) 

Tuyxavecs epmdaxels ; Kai yàp 

obòẽrore eppacw € €xets evdat- 

povovros, ei pr) mapecrpareis 

ye els TÒ ve des, ; TÒ TEA- 
Goes. 


Ey, ef Teppavos tur, eikóros 


eis VmepvejéAovs Tómovs 
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in the clouds ; but, being 

as I am, a hard-faced 
utilitarian Scot, there is 
no great risk of any such 
transcendental extrava- 
gation. 

Of course that is a book 
on metaphysics over 
which you are poring. 
Let me see. Oh, Hegel! 

Yes, Hegel; and a very 
sensible fellow he is too. 


You pretend to understand 
him? 


In this book I have found 
nothing incomprehen- 
sible. The account that 
he gives of the Sophists 
hits the golden mean be- 
tweeutheWhigutilitarian 
Grote and the old Oxon- 
lan Tories, who loved to 
run down everything 
Athenian that was the 
natural outgrowth of de- 
mocracy. 


You say this, who are a 


plain practical Scot! Who 
would have.thought to 
find you ballooning about 
with those transcendental 
Germans? 

I tell you I have plenty of 
ballast. 

But tell me this rather— 
what use can there pos- 
sibly be in metaphysics ? 

Man is a thinking animal. 


I can think without help 
from Kant or Hegel. 
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pereopua cis é£erpám yoy 
8e, Kadnddénos dy dyn, orAn- 
popéremós tis Sinvexas Tà 
ó$óOupa Duker, ovdév kwÜv- 
vebo rais Touavrais vpepayÓpo- 
mots éxromta Onvat popais. 

BiBXos pévrot peradvauci avro 
ri els Wy éyxunrecs pép 
tio: ta, ča, róv HNO. 


Avróv rò» 'Hyjuor- cal, et TiS 
Mos trav viv QiAocodovvrov, 
pada ovverov aròpa. 

Eira € mpoomoet éricTag- 
Gal d re dedoypariopéva ; ; 
Ex taúry ye Tj BRN els où- 
dév mo 5 card - 
mrov. A yoUv mepi TÓ» go- 

tety Aéyet Boxe’ edo rox ei 
axpiBas rod uécov Tay Üveiv 
n dq’ rod „ 

Tpórov ToU rà òpe 4 bp- 
vobvros, cal Tay éV "O£ovio rà 
TOY Suvaray povouvrav, TOY 
Kpovxar, ot di epou del Ka- 
TaTpexew Tay "A8graicv óca 
xara vow éx roù dino e- 
eBAaarrev. 

Tavra ov Aces, 6 avÜéxaaos 
kai o óbpa aAnbevrixds Kan- 
Sémos. Tin ù) Ne ay 
mepuregeiv goi d epo rod 
pera rovrov TYV ùmeprhοñ 
„Le paver. 

ey Sucxvpifopa ikavóv 
Exe TO éppa. 

Tovro Bè «ize uon, ri mor 

te Exot Gperos rà perapvoi- 


ore 8n ó dvd pos (àov ĉıa- 


vorrruóv. 


"AM py» €yeye, BovAópe vos 
Tepi Twos povri£ew, oder e év- 
dens elu THs and ToU re Kav- 
tiov kai rou ' HygAiov Bonbeias. 
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So you can dance without 
the dancing-master, but 
you will dance better 
with him. 

Have you read Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics ? 


Yes; alittle: but it is a 
very tough book. 

Is it true that Aristotle 
was an atheist ? 

Quite the contrary ; in his 
doctrine of the fourcauses 
he excludes the possibi- 
lity of atheism. 

What are the four causes? 

Well, let us take the ex- 
ample of a sculptor: the 
first cause is the mind 
of the sculptor, and his 
determination to make a 
statue. This Aristotle 
calls the beginning of mo- 

-tion. The second cause 
is in the purpose for 
which the work is made, 
as to be placed in some 
public street. This he 
calls the cause on account 
of which. The third is 
the matter out of which 
anything is made, as the 
statue out of marble; 
and the fourth cause is 
the idea of the thing it- 
self which the sculptor is 

oing to make. This 
Aristotle called the ri jv 
elvai, which the medieval 
metaphysicians transla- 
ted quidditas, what we 
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‘OQcatros dirov dvev er ópxn- 
orodidacKddou oxnoairo av 
Tus, Texvixarepoy ë xpapevos 
avr. 

' Avéyvos Tv ToU ‘Aptororéhous 
mpaypareiay, THY Trepi TOY peta 
Ta $vowá ; 3. 

Kal yap é¢yevodapny ras: tr de 

aXemorépa. 

Ouxovy adn Oy Aéyovat, Aéyovres 
áOcov elvas Tov “AptororeAny ; 
"EE e évayrías- eye ( ò) éẸnyoúpe- 
vos nep THY airiàv TÕV rerrá- 
pov dóvvaror dmodaíverat i 

ov! Ocivat TÒ Geo. 

Tas dè moias Aéyes airias ; 

"Emi dyaAparomotoU? dd 
Tis dy ior ravra. 'H pev ody 
mpórr airia ó vous tmdpxet ó 
TOU Snpuoupyou, cal ij abr ode 
Tpoaiperts TOU moet dyahpa, 
z di) airíay mpocayopebet ó 
'Apiororéàns "i js Kiv- 
TEOS dx delis Aéyet 
Tov oKoTrdy oÙ 9 85 Bovrerat 
ó Snproupyos, reAcaGévros TOU 
LM) oiov TÒ iBpvvOtva: TÓ 

ov ev srAareia ru Gov Tots 
dodpórois mepiBAemrov åv ein: 
rauryy à; Tv alríay Kahet Tò 
ob Evera. H & av rpiri alria 
arb 7 jr et fs wemoinrat tò 
ov, ws ex AiÜov AevukoU rd 

MA Teráprqv de LE 
Gow airiay Tr TOU T; TOS 
€vvoiav, rot el dos, oiov 1) ÓcoU 
Twos i) oro, & Bora 
mÀAárrew ó Znuioupyòs · rabrꝝ dn 
Tjj alrig mpocéOnxev ó prdao- 
qos rodvopa TÒ rl hy elvat, 
"Pepaiari quidditas, peradpaa- 


1 pù ov before infinitive, after certain words implying a negation. —J. 


750; F. 293; C. 48, 4, c. 


\ 3 èni with gen. in the case of.—J. 633; C. 83,.10, a. ' 
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might call the whatness 
of the thing, or that 
which makes it what it 
is, a8 distinguished from 
other things. 


All very fine; but what 
has this to do with the 
theism of Aristotle ? 

Who would have thought 
that you would not see 
that the four causes are 
all contained in the one 
eternal and infinitely wise 
energy which we call 
God ? 

Indeed ! so metaphysics 
is just another name for 
theology ? 

Just so; and every man 
who believes in the doc- 
trine of causes must be 
a theologian, and must 
be a metaphysician. 

What do you say to 
Logic? 

Logic dissects and lays 
bare the laws of thought, 
and is useful, like any 
other dissection. 

But is it necessary for the 
discovery of truth ? 


Not absolutely ; it is ex- 
tremely useful however 
for the exposure of fal- 
lacies, besides being, like 
mathematics, a necessary 
and purely intellectual 
science. 

I once imagined that no- 
thing could ever have 
induced me to open a 
book on Logic; but what 
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Oèv rò ràv karà Tov le,] 
TPOTKEpeveav TH aid TOU Apt. 
arorédous copia: t tows dè kai of 
nal’ npas Aéyouev Gy the what- 
ness of the thing, dndadij Tò 
rov Túrov Ópi(ov roð edo. 
ye r Diroy e drache pet. 

Ko ya ravra: recuijpiov Oc 57 
i €xet ToU vou get Ócovs róv 

Zrayeptryy ; ; 

Tis dy qnn ovx ópày cec Tas 
airias Tavras _oupnacas dvay- 
kaioy elva àváyew eis piav 

zv, dndadij Ty évepyovaay 

vrapu, Tij» did ov «ai drépay- 

Tov ai mrávaodov, iv kaet 
Scacros Top | Ocóv; 

Eira rabrà elvai vi Geodoyig rà 
peradvatiká- ovros Aéyets ; 


Obros- kai uhr cal dcn 
&ravras, Soot Tas tTéooapas 


airías dro8exovrat, geo 
re xpnparitew, Kai peraQvot- 
KOUS. 

Hep de re Aoyixns Tiva 87 
EXELS YHOuNY ; 

"Avarépvet pev ouv j Aoyucy Kat 
droyupvot Ta mepi rà diavoij- 
para, dpedos Bé Exe: otov q 
ómouaiyrore dvaropt ; ; 

"Exeivo Herrot pota: pov rc; 
kaia égTiv avr] ij TEXVN mpós 
TÒ éfevpeiv rà adn Oh ; ; 

Ovx émÀàs- dÀÀà pry els róv 
Tey Tapahoyicpav €Xeyxov 
pori €xet peyiorny mpos de 
rovrots, kaÜdmep rà paÜnparwáà, 
diavoia Nr kaÜapà pov 
évdeis oboa rd éxrós. 


gion máa € eyo oudey ouderrore 
loxvoa dy merai pe BiBXov 
avayvavat wept THS Aoyixns- Ta 
Bè voy imo oov AexOévra GALyou 
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you say almost makes civ dcampdrrerac ómos pera- 
me change my mind. egopat. 

Change your mind by all Merdyvw& &i ó yap under pn- 
means. The man who demore perayvovs rot popós 
never changes his mind ccrn eós. 
is either a god or a fool. 


ADDITIONAL WORDS AND PHRASES. 


Actuality—évreAéxeta, as, j. Acquired— émíkrgros. Con- 
ception di, ews, 7. — Experience—éyrretpia. -as, i). 
Element roi eo, ou, to. External objects—ra év r7 
alo ij et.. Effects or results—ra amoBaivovra. A final 
end—réAos, -ous, TO. General principles—7 xoĝóňov ér- 
eT)ug. The infinite — rò d dme pavrov. Innate—épdutos. An 
idea—évvoua, as, j. A Platonic idea—eidos, -ovs, Tó. Par- 
ticulars comprehended under a general—rà wroxeipeva. 
Means to an end—rà mpós trò rA. Potentiality— 
Ovvapus. The sentiments and emotions—ró maÓqruóv. 
Relation—rd mpos | ri. Sensation—ate (nas, cs, j. The 
subject—ré broxeipevov. (The eelf-identical—ré dei xaTa 
tavré dv. Absolute being—ró dvrws ðv. The accidental 
—rò cupBeBnxds. . An affection of substance — vdd'os, 
-ovs, rá. The possible—ró évdexcpevov. A first prin- 
_ciple—apyn. 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY. H IIEPI THN n 
ZOPIA. 
What book is that you Tiva moré BiBdAov dvayvyvó- 
are reading? ! OKEts ; 

Aristotle's Ethics. Ta roù 'ApuaroréXovs rÜcá. 
Oh, vile! ‘Anénruga. 

What do you call vile? Ti rovro aménrvaas ; 

Aristotle. Tov 89 ’AptororéAny. 

Why? Tí waday ; 


Because he is a crabbed Aióri XxáXenós TUS otw kai 
and thorny old fellow, dxavOadns, ob 07 Tyv ópňiav 
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. with whom I will have 
nothing todo. Ido not 
care to eat briers. 

I grant he is not without 
thorns; but as he him- 
self said of virtue, Though 
his roofs are bitter his 
fruit is sweet. 

I prefer the blooming 
garden of Plato, full of 
flowers and fragrance. 

No person denies that 
Plato is magnificent ; but 
Aristotle perhaps is a 

more solid architect and 
a more substantial writer. 
At least I for one should 

think it a disgrace that 
the Ethics of Aristotle 
were not read in the 
University. 

Well, forcertain hard heads 
—Aberdonians, and such 

.like,——he may be better 
adapted than Plato, whom 
Cicero, not without rea- 
son, calls the god of the 
philosophers. 

Sense is good for all, not 
for Aberdonians only. 
Aristotle is the perfec- 
tion of sense, 


A great virtue for com- 


mon people ! 


A necessary virtue for all 
people, and an uncom- 
mon virtue sometimes 
with men of genius. 

What is Aristotle's defi- 

nition of Virtue? 

Hear :—By the excellence 


, U , > eq? 
Távres dméyvoka. Ovx 7d€os 
àv éoriapny trav Bárov. 

& 


Zvyxepé TaUra: du pos, 
xaÜaàrmep avrüs €Xeye mepi tis 
dperis, mxpas pev €xyev ras 
€» a * UJ 
pias, yAvkeic è robe xap- 
TOUS. 

Aiperarepos t᷑uocye ó ToU MAd- 
Twvos kiyros 6 Ops, dvÜéov 
bmépmAeos kai oa prs. 

IHN 2 ^ 922 7. 

Ovdeis dv eLapvoiro pi ovk eivat 

~ A L 
peyadorperrn róv IlAdrova: ó 
s 
pévroi ApuarroréAgs dpx rr 
mov sri padXov evmayjs, 
xdi gvyypaoebs yovupórepos. 

"EmoveidugrOov čywye dy jyol- 

pny pn ovk dvaycyvóokea Oat 
12 12 ^ , 
rà nOtxa év rQ TaverioTypio. 


Eier- los ye Bj oxAnpoxe- 
pados rici—rois AB i - 
Oev xa Soot rovovror—dppd(ot 
áv paddov ó Srayetpirns J ó 


. IAdrov, ôv 89 ó Kixépov Gedy 


Twa év rois prrooddots dexai- 
, 
ws Tpogayopevet. 
, À ` "A , ^ 2 
à pny Tó ye voUv Éxew 
Tügiw &péMpuóv, ov rois éÉ 
LÀ 7 m * 
ABepÜovias póvow- trav ĉè 
dj Nia vov éxóvrev avapdr- 
, a 
aBntnTws Kopudaios rvyxávec 
dy ó „„ 
Tovro rd vovvexés, Sep tpvod- 
[4 
ow oi mohoi, Kady Syrovbev 
dperij TTW rots TvXoUGt Tov 
avOparrev. 
? 7 ` 3 , ^. 
Avayxaia ù daper) ros re 
GAots, kai Ór) kal rots en Tj. 
, A 7 
evpvia cepvuvopevocs. 


"Opov Bé ù riva ridnow ó 
"ApioToréAgs THs dperijs; 
Axovèe · Aperiy Aéyopey dvÜpo- 
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or virtue of man we 
mean that which belongs 
to the soul, and not to 
the body, and happiness 
we say consists in the 
energizing of the soul, 

That sounds very grand. 

Very true also, if you will 
consider. 

Can you prove that he is 
right in saying that Vir- 
tue lies in the mean be- 
tween two extremes ? 

That is easy ; name any 
virtue, and I will give 
you the two extremes 
between which it lies. 

Well, take generosity. 


The excess is prodigality 
or thriftlessness, the de- 
fect stinginess or niggard- 
liness. 

What say you to truth? 
Can & person be too 
truthful? 

O yes! in many ways; a 
person may fling pearls 
before swine, and get 
himself hanged by a 
rope of his own making. 
Children should not play 
with knives; and truth 
to fools is a thorn which 

- runs up into their flesh 
and makes them bleed. 

Who speaks too little 
truth ? 

The very prudent aud 
over cautious person, who 

is always afraid of giving 

: offence, and who habi- 

tually betrays wisdom, 
that he may purchase 
favour from fools. - 


mivny où THY ToU Góparos, 
GANG riv THs yoxs: evdat- 
poviay è wrvyns eve hei 
N 


Zepvòv Ônrov nxet ravra. 

Kai dÀgÜés ye vmepvós, ei 
Bob e c rn. 

Exois dy dmodaivery 3900 
Aeyew Tov baa ro» dx Aéyovra 
peony Kerba Tv dearipeter 
dxpov THY dperny ; ; 

Pad roŭró ye coi ya rég- 
avri érovavdnrrore dperny 7 
rapaurica Snare rà dvo 
dxpa Sv Keira ÈV TQ ETO. 
$épe vuv, kai meipav AaBé rìs 
éAevOepiórqros. 

Tavrns your THs dperijs ij her 
trepBodn éorw ác oría, 7 


eye dvedevOepia, j Mi- 


xpérms 
IIepi KY ris dd Beias ri ᷑xeis Aé- 
yew; pày eof Gras dpáproi 
Tis tnepBaddov TQ GAnGevery ; ; 
Hod OS yàp: rdya yap åv 
ó mpoépevos papyaptras rois 
doi  dmdyyovro &  abràs 
mapegkevage odr. Ov 
yap pocket Tos , mabapi- 
ois mai(ew Tais paxaípaus- kal 
ócavros, Tots vob Bay Exovow 
ij ddAnOea eis THY cdpka dva- 
8papovoa EAxet aipa. 


Ilotós tes éoriv ó fyrrov Tov 
Béovros dAgÜÓcvov ; 

0 yar ppdvipos cal op 
evAaPns, dome Sédc€ uÀ, eyo 
ri epBpiÂéoTepov,  rvyxávy 
mwpockómrov Tois -dkovovauw, 
ore mpodovvat éxdorore my 
codíav, Ónpóv dijrou THY xápw 


THY TOV popawovrar. 
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I see you have always an 
answer ready. What is 
Aristotle’s favourite vir- 
tue? 

Greatness of soul. 

I have heard it said that 
he praises men for pride 
and arrogance. 

This is not true; never- 
theless I cannot deny 
that there is perhaps a 
touch too much of stoical 
avrapcea in his great- 
souled man. 

I once heard a preacher 

.maintain in the pulpit 
that the ancients knew 
nothing about humility. 


The preacher was wrong ; 
pride- or overweening 
self- estimate is constant- 
ly spoken against by the 
wise Greeks as a great 
sin, and the mother of 
many sins; the opposite 
virtue which they ap- 
proved being of course 
humility or moderate self- 
estimate. 

I wonder how preachers 
can say these things in 
the pulpit if they are 
not true! 

They display great folly 
in not studying moral 
philosophy. 

But they do attend the 
moral philosophy class. 


True; but they do not 
thoroughly meditate on 
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H mov padios é éxdorore droxpt - 
vet, ó éraipe. Tloiav Eule ra 
TOv dperàv mawe 6 Apioro- 
ve ; 

Thy peyadowuxiav. — 

"Akfjkoa Aeyovras os emrawvet 
Tous dvÜpárrovs emi Tj re 
tmepnpavia cal TÓ Tope. ! 

Yevór ravra: ob pny oud’ 
dpvoipny áy pn où kexpoparí- 
oa róv peyahoyuxov avrou 


Tj Ttv Zrowóàv avrapxeia 
tirép Tò déov. 
"Hxovcá  srore evayyedorou 


Buc xüptlopévov en Tov Bhpa- 
Tos Tous mda "EAAnvas wavy 
dyevorous elvat THs Tamewo- 
pporús. 

"Hpapre ravra Méyov | ó edayye- 
Acorns" Véyovac yàp oy ràv 
pév Bp oi codot T&v FM. 
vov Kai rò rd h ós Bewiy 
Tiva movnpiav, kai dj kai roh. 
' Aôv ure p dpapriay thy à€ 
Tarewoppoovvyy roe Thy pe- 
rpiórgra elkóros ena 
os Tiv dvristpopoy  ojcav 


 dperqv. 


Gavuá(o el! rà rotabra Aéyov- 
ow oi evayyeXtoral, py d] 
ovra. 


oN å avoid éorw p où oTov- 
agew aùroùs wept rà hd. 


Kaírot dravrés ye þorõow eis 
tov kaÜryrriv Tov mapadidoyra 
rà Oca. 

Ov pévrot €ykewrai ye rais eù- 


Teka BHR Tay TdÀat 


1 ei for ore after Oavydgw and similar verbs.—J. 804. 9; C. 48. 2. 
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the great books of the 
ancient moralists, at least 
in Scotland. 

I cannot but say you are 
ripht, at least up to a cer- 
tain point, but they know 
much more than they usu- 
ally get credit for. 

True; they cannot afford 

to publish books, and they 
cannot hope fur promo- 
tion from a knowledge of 
Greek philosophy. 


You hit the nail on the 
head; if we had only 
bishops ! 


Hush ! I am a good Pres- 
byterian. 

So am I; but you wish 
impossibilities. We shall 
never have bishops in this 
part of the world. 

Then I say that we shall 
never have Greek philo- 
sophy wedded to Chris- 
tian wisdom, as we find 
it in the great ELE 
divines. 


Perhaps we may stumble 
on some substitute for 
bishops. 


What might that be? 

It is a long story ; at pre- 
sent I am not at leisure. 
To-morrow, if you please, 
we will discuss the sub- 
ject. Meanwhile, adieu! 
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mep rà lixa pirtooopoivray, 
xarà ye rr» KaAndoviay. 


Oùx tod & rws où papi os Aé- 
yes rà dun, péxpi yé Tivos” 
h meio ye toacwy oi | evay- 
yedtorat fj oi modol rày dy- 
Ópórev mio re⁰οu. 

Ov yap mapeixes avrois, ota 37 
xpupárov avi. éxdov- 
vat ovyypappara: ov pv oto" 
dv émis troddpre avrois où- 
Sepia mpoBiBaa Ova €y Tots 
Tepi tov Biov, bia TÒ épmreipovs 
yevér Oat tis rà» 'EAAQvor oo- 
pias. 

Nai obe, taŭra Méyav ó£vrá- 
TUS €rvxes TOU Mpayparos dx- 
pis el yap TOS ovpßain 1 np 
ev TH €xxAngia Tvxew en- 
ckómov. 

Eb pet, ® sai Go yap éyo 
Ta roy peo Bvrepiavav. 

Kai ey rabra- dd € Tvy- 
xávets cdx dev 5 
Ov p) evorrat oi emioxorot, 
ev rois evOade ye rnos. 

Kat dxddovda Tourots pyres do- 

aivopa @s ov pérearai more 
npiv ye rns Trav ‘Enver 
copias pépos, TH Tay Xptoria- 
Vày yvócet kekpapévrs, kaĵ ov 
ye Tpómov émi ràv edo 
Tis Alus OcoXóyov cvpi- 
cerat. 

Eixds mepemea eig Oat npas ebpi- 
part ru Tijv Tey em 
ÓUvapav Exovrt, xopis ToU Ovó- 
paros 

Tovro de d ri mor’ dy ein; ; 

Maxpòs ó Aóyos: ev to ÔÈ ta- 
povre où c XoAá(o. Afptov, el 
cot Bou eri, caipòe 
dy ein ravra RUSE x Tà 
viv €ppego. 
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ADDITIONAL WORDS AND PHRASES, 


Approbation, excessive love of —8ofexomia, -as, ). Aban- 
doned—é£óAgs. Affected—remAacpévos. To give one’s- 
self airs—cepvivopat, Opvrropa: éri trun. A bore—éray6bijs 
kai hoprixes. To be arrogant—qpomnparifopar. A bully— 
Opacvderos. Conceited—rerigapévos. — Cholerie— dxpó- 
xoNos. Conscience—ovveidnats, -es, j. Character, natural 
bons, -ews, 7. Character, acquired—71/0os, -ovs, ró. Crot- 
chety and obstinate—id:oyyoporv. Curmudgeon—xipfr€, 
cos, 6. Determined and firm—iexvpoyvopor. To be elated 
—éenaipopa ri ten. A direct blunt fellow—avOéxacros, 
-ov, 6. Facetious— ebrpdre Nos. Forbearance—ave£txaxia, 
-as, . Free-spoken—zappynsactns, ou, ó. Gentlemanly 
—éAevÜépios. A humorous dissembler—eipov, -avos, ó. 
Grave and pompous—cepvorpécwnos. To be moderate— 
perpcafo. A niggard—xupiworpiotns, ou, 6. Peevish— 
xaXemós. To be proud of—péya $povà éri run. Pedantic 
—puxpodrcyos. Plucky, mettlesome—@ipoedns. Practical 
matters—ra mpaxra. Perfect and complete—rerpdyavos 
dvev oyou. Purpose—mpoaipeats,-ews,7. Profligate extrava- 
gance—dowria, -as,7. Scurrility—Bwpondoyia, -as, ij. Self- 
ish—d(íAavros. To be in any state of mind or body—da- 
kepa, or t with an adverb expressing condition. Silly 
conduct—dBeArepia, s, jj. To sober down a person— 
cedpov((e. Viciousness — opa, -as,7. Vulgar display 


€ 


—avavo ia, as, j. 
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ON LAW AND LAWYERS. OI NOMOI KAI OI NOMIKOI. 


This is a magnificent hall. Meyadompemis di) ù) ab avry. 
It is the old Parliament “Ecri yap TÒ maàaiòy Boudevtn- 
House, where the great prov, eis ô ; peydAn cúvoðos 
council of the nation as- roù €Üvovs awveAéyero, kaf ôv 
sembled, when Scotland ypdvov 7 KaAg9ovía, otro évo- 
Was a separate kingdom. Seton Tj 'AyyMa, æõpias eixe 
Tas apxas. | 
And what use is made of Ta vb Ó€ eis ri xpgotyug éariv ; 
it now? | E Lo x 
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It is the place where the 
lawyers congregate, and 
walk about waiting to 
' plead their cases. To- 
morrow, if you come 


here, you will see the 


throng of these learned 
gentlemen with their 
gowns and 

Where do the judges sit? 


In side-rooms. You may 
see them to-morrow. To- 
day is a holiday. 

What picture is that on 
the great window? 


That is a painting recently 
. - executed, 


representing 
James the Fifth, King of 
Scotland, inaugurating 
the College of Justice. 

Who was the artist ? 

Kaulbach. 

A German? . 

Yes ; the Germans are the 
greatest artists in Eu- 
rope, at least on the great 
scale, and in the histori- 
cal style. 

They are a wonderful peo- 
ple and whether with 
the pen, the pencil, or 
the sword, they seem to 
give the law to Europe. 

No doubt the advocates 
had recourse to Germany 
from the consideration! 
that the Germans were 
likely to do the work 
better than any native. 


I am afraid we are behind 
in the arts, though cer- 
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"EvÓdàe oi awwipyopot ouvayep- 
Oévres Mepimarovot, TEpipé- 
vorres €os dy eloxdyOevres 
Bixohoyaor maparois dixarrais. 
AŬpıov, ei Boie mapetvdu, 
oͤp ins áv rot rous robs re XriKoUs 
dvd pas abrois rois op D, kai 
Herd dis. 


Tov è Duacróv ToU eow oí 
Opdvor ; 

Ey trapoxo8opnpaci teow, oŭ òi) 
mapeorey aŭpıov iseiv- onpepoy 
vip dnpa£ía xpövras. 

Tis more ù year, i ij eis Tiv pe 
yadny Ovpióa € €ykexpoapévy ; 

Abri ij ypapy vewori éeypadn- 
ue éxee "IdkoBov rò» rép- 
TTOV TNS KaAndovias Bacwéa 
kabeepovvra TÒ cícTUpa ro 
eee 

Tis y ò (Coypaqos ; 

O KavABáxtos. 


Ap ovv Teppaves ; ; 


Teppavds: ry yàp 5j ex. 
vig &uadépovatw oi Teppavot 
drr Tay év Eipémy, door 
rep ye mpos TÒ péyeBos Kai ró 
Geh Tov ioropixay € épyov. 
"A&wÜabparov. üfmov Ovos 
oi Teppavot, eire TÊ c; 
eire 7j ypapiðı etre & aù rà 
Eichel mporevorres év rois Eù- 
perraiois. | 
Arat: irres oi cvvipyopot 
érpámaay mpós THy T'eppavíay, 
as or exec peyaXoréxvov 
avdpay ro €, €pyov eikóros Tex- 
vucchre por ¿pyaropévov órrot- 
ovdnmore Trà» émixopíov f- 
yoábo». 

Tovro $ofobpa:, py 7j rex. 
via TóvdAA ov Actropebaebvav- 


1 This often expressed by ws with gen. absolute. --Jelf, 701; C. 64. 
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tainly we have good cause 
to plume ourselves upon 
our landscape - painters. 
But tell me, have you 
passed advocate? 


No; I pass my first exami- 
nation to-morrow. 


On whatare you examined ? 

Oh! quite a simple affair : 
the Institutes of Justi- 
nian, 


What have you, a Scot, to 
do with Roman law? 


The advocates allow no 
one to join their body 
who is ignorant of Latin 
and Roman law, holding 
that the general princi- 
ples of the science are 
best stated in the Pan- 
dects ; besides, as a mat- 
ter of fact, we actually 
do derive whole sections 
of our law from the Ro- 
man law, as for instance, 
the doctrine of obliga- 
tions. 

How came this about! 

Ancient Rome bequeathed 
her language, her laws, 
and her policy, à wide- 
working legacy to modern 
Europe. 

Don't you think Law a 
very crabbed and thorny 
science ? 

Not at all! Law is like a 
garden full of well-fla- 
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cal rot Ówaies ye ceuvüvópevot 
eri rois THY xépav («ypadcovat, 
xat rà Opn, er. de kal Tas TOU 
re o)pavoU kai Trav ve EN 
mouxtAias, Kat ras ToU doris 


€ppeders peraBords. — 'Aráp 
einé pot, P TOv É€ykaraXeyeic 


jdn rvyxáves TE TGV avvpyó- 
pev cvoThpate ; 

Oix čyoye: ij abpiór ye pé- 
Aovor Soxtpacia Doxipá(ew: pe 
T) "póry. 

Hota res ij Soxtpacia ; 

Eònapès wavy rò mpaypa, 7 
eigcayoryi) ; eis THY TOY vópov 
e mio rin, ij Tà “Ivorerovta 
kaħoŭpeva. 

Ti more péreori oor, Kao 
ye avdpi, ris ràv '"Pepaiov vo- 
uns; 

Aruyopebouoi yap 87 oi ovv- 
yopot pij €yypapjvat TÓ Gv- 
orijuari TOUS pn €pmreipovs THs 
te 'Popaiküs yAorms kal ris 
ràv '"Popatov epi tous vópovs 
emo rhu¹, as Or tav kaÜóXov 
mept rovs vdpous Sacecadpn- 
uopevov oaþéorara v rois 
IlavĝéKraıs’ kai pny kal, tov ye 
"uiv vopipov SAdxAnpa Ke d- 
Aaa àvayopev eis rovs ‘Pwpai- 
ovs, olov ,n Tò oUvTaypa 
TOY Trepi évoxóv. 


Tavra Bè sas ovveBy ; 

H Pu 59 maÀauà chero rv 
re Mòrray abrijs kal Thy mo- 
Acrexny codiay kai Tous vópovs, 
eUpuvaÜevi) KAnpovopiay Tf) viv 
Evporp. 

Od co aden Twa kal dkay- 
060g gyei h mept Tors vó- 
povs ÈTLOTNHNY ; 

Ov Snra- ópoía yàp 8j otw 7 
vomit) KTW, eUxÜAev near 
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voured and salubrious 
fruits, but fenced round 
with a hedge of thorns, 
these thorns being the 
forms of process, andacer- 
tain cumbrous phraseolo- 
gy lumbering on through 
centuries. 


And that does not annoy 
you? 

It would annoy me if I 
did not know that time 
makes all these asperities 
smooth. A workman who 
worksdiligently everyday 
cannot help knowing the 
names of his tools, be 
they ever so barbarous. 

You take a comfortable 
view of what appears to 
me a very disagreeable 
business. I once thought 
of being a lawyer my- 
self, but gave it up from 
the feeling that I should 
be smothered in the ter- 
rible lumber-room of the 
endless pedantries which 
compose the art of plead- 


You should have gone to 
a writers (attorney's) 
office to learn the details 
of the forms of process 
by practice. 

So I did; but I was con- 
stantly brought to a 
stand by their arbitrary 


kai vyce.wóy kaprróv, Tepippay- 
pévo pévroi P, axavOav. 
$paypóv 87 Ne ex Óvew ovy- 
Keipevov vóoov, TrpGTOV pev €x 
rob ws det perayetpiferOar Tv 
Sixatodoyiay mapa ros & ca- 
orais, emera Se é óykóbovs 
Tivos éppunveias, EAxovans TÒ 
Bapos hoptexas Sa trav éka- 
Tovraetnpidwv. 


Ovxouy xrel oe rabra; 


Kóror Órrov hot áy mapéxot, pù 


eld re ye e tov xpóvov rà 
rpaxéa XAeaívew, etmep adv- 
vara! òànuioupyòv, uir bids 
aokoe  évrpiBr, ui  oùk 
ei0éva? ra Óvópara dy pera- 
xcipi gerd ópyávov, nay part- 
ora BeBapBapopéva. 


Na) róv kvva, pada eUkóAcs Exe 


^ , L L4 w 
doxe ĩs év m. re, & rep Epo 
e 2 ` Paypa Hindi p p i 
éxaorore andes þaiverar, ev rois 
LA * ` ? 4 L4 
püXwrra. Kai yap avrós madat 
a , , 
év v@ elxov yeverOat avviyyo- 
pos: ameipnxa d, és S8euny 
wavy ovcay® kai mviynpay thy 
ypvroSókgv ths dmepávrov u- 
Kpodoyias rav Tv Owawknv 
émüióvrovr Hex. 


Otrws 87 éxprv mapa 8exanxe 


t 3 , > - a 
Tit épmecpia expabety rà Ka 
€kaora tay rep ras Owato- 
Aoyias rexvgpárov. 


Kal piv mapa cvvÓiko émpay- 


, > * > » > 
parevopnv—ov pv dÀX eis 
2 , 2542 2.7 27 , 
d ropias ékdorore eveBaAé pe ov 


1 Plural for singular.— C. 65. 6. 


3 uù ov, before infin., after certain words expressing a negative, supra, 


p. 68 


3 The accus. with part. exactly as the gen., note, p. 71, above. 
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formalities paraded with 
such empty gravity. 


Oh, you are too much of a 
philosopher! you must 
have a reason for every- 
thing. But what are 
your present studies? 

I am a medical man. 

Ha! Ha! and you work 
in that filthy dissecting- 
room, keeping company 
with death and putridity. 
Allow me to prefer the 
forms of process, with 
the quirks and quibbles, 
the subtleties and the 
subterfuges, and the nice 
shavings of the experts 


in the art of pleading. 


Well, it is a strange thing ; 
the entrance to almost 
all studies is disagree- 
able. Aller Anfang ist 
schwer, as the Germans 


say. 

Exactly so; I hope you 
will see me on the bench 
some day soon, having 
triumphantly overleaped 
all that terrible fence of 
prickles. Meanwhile Jus- 
tinian waits for me. I 
have an appointment 


with my grinder, what 


they call a coach in Cam- 
bridge. 


Just so. Good-bye. I go 
to dissect the body of a 
murderer whowas hanged 
last week for poisoning 
his wife. 


Ta mpdypara, dd Trà mepi rà 
mpaypara, adooi@oews évexa, 
cenvàs rerpayoünpéva. 
"Ev rovrots ob ev xepa TÓ dyav 
So eiu. Kat yap ob x mar- 
ra Gpoiws évdéxerat xara tov 
Aóyov éfakpiBovv. Aròp, rà 
vu, Ti peAeras ; ; 
"ErayyéAAopat Tà larpixd. 
BuBai- OUKOUV edge. év aùx- 
pnpo ékeivo «ai mp épya- 
rp, ómov dvarépvovar Ta 
Copata Ta vekpá, _Opihav TQ 
te Oavdt@ xai TH am ebóvi. 
"Epotye cvyyróp | ein Tapa 
ou Mpoxpivovrt Ta TE epi 
ras Sixas rexvüpara, kal ras 
oupmacas Aemroloyías kai 
AvywrpoUs xai otpodas kai 
Aóye» dxpiBav cxwóaXdpovs 
Tay éyréxvos Duaiooyovpéyov. 
Gavpáctoy your ToUro- TAVTOY 


. TOY emiribevpárov j €taodos 


xarern— aller Anfang ist 
schwer—ro ræv Teppavav. 


And rara At yeis· epeye €Xnri- 


(o os Wel morë év peony 
Tj ovvedpig rõv ĉxaorõv, 
m. v repnn dic arra veny- 
jpg ékeivov Tov I àv 
dxavOddn. Ey TocovTQ 
péver pe Ebey ó ó ‘Tovaruninde- 
cal yap vmeoxópmv ere 
Gat "ee Ao ovs rê rraidorpiB 


lou, ôv 8j oi pev emixaproe 


dxovntnyv Kxadovow, oi dé év 
Kavrafpcyig dpa£av. 

Eddoya rubra €ppeco: Exo 
de ámépxopat, dare TÓ 
Tapa a & xp Tivos, @ 5 Bpó- 
xos mepiereOn Tj mapeAovog 
éBdopabs, | Sia ro Hui ĉia- 
Se ip rijv yuvaixa. 
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A pleasant occupation! Kopywor ro e rerijò ena · xaipe. 
Farewell! 


ADDITIONAL WORDS AND PHRASES. 


Bring a case into court—eiodyew Sixny. Burglary— 
Totx@puxia, -as, 7. The bar—ai xeycxdides. A bond 
oupBdérAaov, -ov, Td. Caution-money—rmpvraveia, -wv, rd. 
Charge or accusation.—éy«Anpa, -aros, Tó. Consuetudinary 
law—ra vopi(ópeva. To be convicted of—déAdval ros. 
Defendant—ó $evyev. Demurrer — napaypaꝙij, js, j. Di- 
vorce —dë % · c, j. Detect—hopdw. Equity —rò 
ETLELKÉS. Embezzlement—ogerepiopds, -ov, 6. A fine 
émiripov, -ov, ró. Flogging—paoriywos, -ews, 7. Hang. 
ing—rd xpepdoa. Indictment—ypagy, -5s, j. Make 
appearance in Court —drarròõ mpós de. The Commis- 
sioner of Police—doruvdpos, -ov, 6. The pursuer—ó dic. 
Preliminary pleadings to settle the issue—dvdxpiois, -ews, 5. 
hie? Bia, pal, -wvos, 6. Prescription—mpobecpia, -as, 7. 
Pay a penalty—Sixny ibope. Resurrectionist—rupBwpv- 
xos, -ov, 6. Refer a matter to a judge—émaváye. To 
sanction—xipdéw. Usufruct—émxapzia, -as, 7.  Underlie 
the law—tméyo Oikgv. Witnesses, to produce—adprupas 
ape ou. | 
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POLITICS AND FORMS OF TA IIOAITIKA KAI AI 
GOVERNMENT. IIOAITEIAI. 


Well, I must say, it is a “Epyov, ós dAnOas, roUró ye, 
difficult matter to govern draxetpifew rà Tv avOparrav 


human beings ! Tpáypara. 
What makes you moralise Ti maĝòv rà rora cep voAo- 
in this fashion ? yeis ; 


I am just returned from  "Hxo jòn drò aovdAéyou npor- 
. a public meeting; and xov: ómov 34 €yévero Bon kai 

there there arose such a xpavy;) kai d yανννs rept Sab - 
- wretched yelling, scream- Ans Tivòs Bacpodoyias emiw- 
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ing, and braying about 
some paltry piece of local 
taxation, that I wished 
myself in Bedlam twenty 
times before the meeting 
was dismissed. Verily I 
was ashamed of my 
species. 

I have often been in the 
same case; but can you 
tell me how it comes to 
pass that reasonable 
beings are often so un- 
reasonable ? 

No! but I know that 
tigers are sometimes more 
pliable than men. 

I will tell you; the rea- 
son is that man, a com- 
plex animal, is driven by 
many hostile tendencies, 
besides being liable to 
be lifted up and overboil 
with all sorts of heaven- 
scaling aspirations, and 
spurred on by unbridled 
passions, in consequence 
of which weighty matters 
are often handled in the 
manner of a scramble, 
and everything is pushed 
to an extreme. If we 
could be prevailed on to 
take a more modest mea- 
sure of ourselves, we 
should be more easily 
governed. 

What form of government 
do you think best? 

Like Aristotle, I wisely 
refuse to answer that 
question in the abstract. 
A monarchy suits a sub- 
missive and passive 
people; but an energetic 


plas, eis roco ro Sore nvéd- 
pnv eixocaxs eis TÓ Trav 
dpevoBraBav vocokopnetov pe- 
ra radu, mpiv dsadrvOnva 
Tov avAdoyov. H pay joyvr- 
Onv éywye To yévos ro avôpó- 


70. 


Tabrà émaÜov xai avrós ovx 


drag- rade 8€ tx eis et rev óró- 
Oev (Ga NO oUres viore 
mwoAcrevovrat dM; 


Or Fycye · olBa 86 rà rypeov 


yévos €orw Gre paddAov bv 


cb xe iptv. 
Ad 


w eyo héperat ó advOpwros 
are di moxov Opéupa xai 
mepitAoxov—moAXais Kat évay- 
riais Sppais- kal dj kal rc hdr 
perewpifecOar kai eme rav- 
rotas dAoripiats oùpavoph- 
kesi, kai rd eo puoniferOa 
áxaXivórots, ore rà éuBpig 
$upügv mpárrew, kai Ace 
üámravra eis vmepBoAg». Ei 
8uvardy ye ein meigas rovs di- 
Ópómovs pétpov éavrois mpoa- 
rihẽ va. perpr@repoy, parov ay 
ety eÜpapes TÒ eùvopiav do- 
pee Vetv. 


Tiva ĝè 8) mwodtreias ovvra£w 


vohligeis apiorny ; 


Kara róv ‘AptororéAnv codós 


clue dpvovpevos pn mwpós rà 
toara amoxpivecOa ánAós. 
Tpoonker pév ij povapyxia e 
xetponOes kal oix paor- 
piov dé EÂvos c Gupades Ön- 
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and high-spirited people 
demands democracy. 

Then you are a democrat, 
and you would hand us 
over to America to be 
educated ! 

Not at all. The demo- 
cratic element is quite 
strong enough in Great 
Britain already, without 
borrowing from abroad. 

Then you do not advocate 
& pure democracy. 

Of course not. I have 
nothing to say in favour 
of any unmixed form of 
government. All un- 
mixed polities are meagre 
and monotonous com- 
pared with the variety 
and wealth of mixed 
constitutions. 

I believe Aristotle, Cicero, 
Polybius, and all the 
wisest ancients were in 
favour of the happy tem- 
pering which arises out 
of the mixture of con- 
traries. 

Yes; and the greatest 
modern writers to boot. 


I admire an energetic de- 
mocracy as I do a mettle- 
some steed at full gallop ; 
but the horse requires a 
rein, and democratie vi- 
gour without the aristo- 
cratic check is apt to run 
into.excess. 


porpatıkðs paddov  oikeiaÜat 
dot 

Ovxovy dn uor par et, cal 
BovAow Gy mapabo)va. Tuas 


madevery! rots ' Auepuküvyois. 


Ou dra: ikavàs in emx p. 
év Tj ye peydAn Bperavvia Tò 
Snpoxparexdy, Sore under un- 

pôs dvaykatov elvat Fe 
mpoaaBciv. 

Odxovy erratveis ükpürov thy 

Md Ain oix 
à Ala obk €e mas yd 
aBonOyros P ye seta 3 
to rat depãros é ékáa rm moXireía, 
kay ei xadXlory ri. Ai yap 
TovouTérporot ocupnacat Lo xvóv 
TL | EXoucr kat Yrvxpóv, mpos ye 
Tiv d kai THY ach bor iar, 
THY €v rois hẽ ms Kexpape- 
vats rohureldts. 

‘O yoüv 'ApwrroréAns, aci, cal 
ó Kixépov kai 6 TloAuBios cal 
Tay náa pajéav doo 
roparara émyvouy THY cb epã- 
Clay, THY €ék THS TOV €vavriov 
picos. 


Tlavu pév obw cal mpos ye oi 
eùÖokpóTAaTOL TOY VUV ovyypa- 
peor. 

Gavpá(o evepyyTexny 3npoKpa- 
riav, & oe xai mrov G 
üpóno kaXTá(ovra évrevei- où 
piy ada Setrac ò he ürmos 
xaXwov, 7 dè Spaornpisrys 7) 1 
npokparuci), p) €xovca éroyiv 
dp ro, Pret Sep 
eis TÒ yuv. 


1 Verbs of handing over, delivery, etc., which are followed by the par- 
ticiple in dus in Latin, take in Greek the infin. act. or passive.—F. 218; 


C. 81 c. 


3 So far as I am concerned ; for me, p. 34, supra. 
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That is Aristotle’s doc- 
trine; but I am afraid our 
modern Liberals will not 
accept him as a teacher. 


That is just the danger; 
the mass of the people, 
blown up by windy flat- 
terers, get possessed with 
the conceit that they re- 
quire no check, and so 
they are apt to bubble 
over and to explode, like 
& crazy boiler from too 
much steam, 

You do not fear anything 
of this kind, I hope, in 
reference to the Britis 
Constitution ? 

I am no prophet; but I 
should think Great Bri. 
tain just as likely to make 
a great blunder in the 
slippery business of re- 
forming its constitution 
as any other country. 
The results of time have 
given us some very com- 
bustible materials, which 
it is not every man's 
business to deal with. 

Well, not in my day atleast! 

After us the deluge! a 
most comfortable maxim ; 
and I for one hope to slip 
into my grave in peace, 
crowned with the mossy 
honours of old age, but 
scathed by no whiff of 
gusty resolution. But 
you are a young fellow, 
and when the next Re- 
form Bill comes, some 
thirty years hence— 
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Tavra Óé éorw dxpiBas å 8:8d- 
oet ó ‘ApiotoréAns: SoHOοt 
de dj py oi viv rà TOU diju⁰ο 
$povo)vres ote drodéywrra 
THY avroU o.,. 

"Ev rovro 31 ó Kivdivos: ó yovv 
modus Achs, bmo rede 
mweppovnpariobeis — koAákov, 
Qa«iovày S và dogupio, ds 
pnóevós undi Sedpevos A 
vou, & ore émi(eiv 57, cal mara- 
voa Sia thv Klay drpida, 
campo) dikny A€Byros odnpo- 
dẽrou, év un xavij dhe, 


"H mov rowirov te eige- 
> , a ^ > , 
droBnoeoÓa, mepi ris évOdde 
froAtreías ; 


Ov pávris yoye rij de à 
peyáAg» Bperavvíav morevo 
unde frmrov jj 4AXo órioUr 
€Üvos oia» ápapré èv r$ 
oparepo €pyo rov d:0pba- 
Oat THY TroNireiay. Ob ò l 
€ TOv Kavoipov Temópuev 
npiv ó rob xpóvos, mep où 
mavrós or: & I ,‘. 


[4 
* 


Elev oùk epod ye (àvros ; 
Terocro, ub ol xojévov, ó kara- 
kAvapós* Kady, vr) Ala, ij yroun 
Kat d evmaÓns- kai éywye 
eridokds emu eis rô ráQov 
OALabeiv, ynpws pév ebpare kai 
wayyy eorepavapevov, rày de 
Sever, ovy Oe, dÜuros karar- 
yíóvrev vewrepiopay av Se 
WAVY véog TIS Ely kai enea, 
Tpós rois dri diopbwbeiow 
GAAo te adixnrar moMrevpa 
OopÉerióv, rpudkovra rep ov 
tri amd robòe 
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What then? 

Perhaps you will awake 
some morning sitting on 
the rim of a volcano, 
which will not be favour- 
able for the digestion of 
your breakfast. 

Well, after all, I would 
rather be blown up in a 
popular tumult than rot 
away under the living 
death of an absolute 
despotism. 

So would I perhaps; but 
the sorrow is that these 
violentoutbreaks of popu- 
lar violence are generally 
the prelude to despotism, 
and a despotism which, 
having once obtained a 


footing, may last for 
centuries. 

May God preserve us from 
such a fate ! 

Amen! say I. 
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* , 
Eira ti yeynoerat ; 


Eixós eyepOnaeaDaí WOTE oè 


cabijne vor € en rüv xe kpa- 
Tipos ópovs mupmvóov, Sep 
où cupBadetrat mpos THY TOU 
axpariopov katepyasiav. 


A e, uẽvrot droòe gaiunv 
ay év orace Siappipqvat 05- 
porik) paddov 7 iov Biovs 
dBierov «axagijreoÜau ev èc- 
xary Tupavviðı. 


"Icos Kat épo ravra aiperá- 
dÀAÀà pny év auT@ TOUT® KecTat 
TÒ des, TO Tous TotovTous 
Bias Snporexijs bpb d cas, as 
em TO mTÀeicTOV, Tò evddotpov 
elvat tupavvidos, 1) jj 97, Oppyrn- 
piov ruXoUca, sroAAàs ta- 
pévot éxatoyraernpidas axpa- 
os. 
ANA uhr r rotor Seca 


6 Geòs ui areEnrnpios yé- 


. VOLTO. 


T'évocro 57. 


ADDITIONAL WORDS AND PHRASES. 


The army—rd paxipov. 


Auditor of public accounts— 


Aoytorns, -ov, ó. Ballot-box—xadioxos, -ov, 8. Body- 
guard ol Sopvpdpo. A bill to bring in—eioayew eis 
BovAnv. Bribery—8exaopds, -ov, 6. Club, political—éraipia, 
-as, 7. Consul, foreign —mpó£evos, -ov, 6. Commissioner 
of Public Works—émipeAnris, -ov, 6. Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests—oi wtAwpoi.  Conservatives—oi ra 
xabeorara uù kivoüvres. Commons, House of BovAeurn- 
pov, , ró. Canvassing—épiĝeia, -as, 7. A dictator— 
aic viis, -ov, 6. Electors, to put one's-self on the roll of 
—aroypapfoya. A resident foreigner—pérocxos, ou, 0. 
To job—xarayapifopa. Leader of a party—mpoordrys, ou, 
6. Lords, House of —yepovcia, as, j. Member of Parlia- 
ment—ocuvedpos, -ov, d. Magistrates—ol a@pxovres. The 
navy—ro vautixéy, ou, ró. Politic, the body—ro moAX- 
ric. To be a place-hunter—omnovdapyidw. Principle, 
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the fundamental of a constitution—imdéects, -ews, 7. 


Business, to conduct—yxpnparifo. 


mpárrew Ta THs TÓAeos. 


DIALOGUE 


ON LATIN LITERATURE. 


The talk we had yesterday 
about politics made me 
think about the Romans, 
who surely were great 
politicians ; 

us 5 rerum dominos 

togatam. 

Ves; they understood war 
and discipline. By discip- 
line, Rome, though taken, 
was not conquered by the 
Gauls; by the want of 
discipline, among other 
causes, France has been 
laid prostrate beneath 
the weighty strategy of 
Moltke, and the well. 
drilled youth of Ger- 
many. Are you fond of 
Latin ? 


Indeed I am; there is a Kat 


lofty senatorian tread 
about it which I admire ; 
and I confess I like it 


To be a public man— 


A spy—oraxovorns, ob, 6. To 
be a trimmer—émapdorepito. 


pópovs, or rà TEAN eto e pe. 
tó. Upper classes—oi yvøpipot, oi duvaroi. 


Taxes, to pay—vroreXew 
Treasury—tapteioyv, ou, 


NINETEENTH. 


H PQMAIKH ®IAOAOTPIA. 


Ta x0Üéc jut Sade r epi 
ro- ron tri cv únépvnoé pe 
Tous ‘Popaious as mavu dxpous 
Óvras v rois TOATIKOLS 

“ Romanos rerum dominos gen- 

temque togatam.” 


"Eprepdraro yap joay TOU re 
mohépou kal rj reid ap ías. 
Tn youv ris mevOapxias Ovvá- 
pes kakmep aloe ei ö nd rox 
KeAra@y, i) ner Poun ij ra- 
‘hata ovK ett j 8€ Spay- 
«ia 1 viv NOS re Gpaprn- 
paow obe óMyois, «at d) Kat 
Tl ákoopíq, npnvis xaraBeBAq- 
Tat VTÓ Tou v MoArxiou eùóyro 
orparnyig «ai TẸ cee. kai 
cad _ yeyupvan even c 
TOV THs Teppavias veavi@y. 
"Aràp ovye dyanás thy ‘Papat- 
kv y^érrav ; 

odo ye. cepvomperés 
Te Exe kai peyardspi xov Biya, 
os mpos ávüpós BovAevroy xai 
dpxixod,! Sep Sixaiws Üavpd- 


1 wpds with gen., such as becomes; such as might be expected from. —J. 


638. 2 b.; C. 13. 4c. 
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even in its modern 
smooth Avatar— 


* With Isstmo and INO, and 
sweet poise 
Of words in flow of plea- 
sant scandalous talk.’ 
as Mrs. Browning has it ; 
besides, I must know La- 
tin professionally. 


How ? 
I am going to the bar. 


Oh then, of course you 
must have a regular de- 
luge of Latin flung over 
yourears. They who con- 
quer the world by the 
sword must rule the world 
by law; and therefore the 
Romans, being great sol- 
diers, were necessarily also 
great lawyers. And I 
think they seem to have 
been conscious of their 
mission. 


Yes; hence that line of 
Virgil— 
‘Tu regere imperio popu- 

los, Romane, memento ;’ 

a wise man always knows 
what he can do well. 

Did the Romans excel the 
Greeks in any other thing 
besides war, politics, and 
law? 


Scarcely ; though as his- 
torians they are by no 
means contemptible. 

Livy, of course, you mean, 
and Tacitus ? 

Yes; lthink the style ot 


(o kai pir kai épohoya dya- 
wav kal THY vewrépav avris 
evoapkoow— 
‘With Issimo and 1NO, and 
sweet poise 
Of words in flow of pleasant 
scandalous talk. 
TÓ Tis moujrpias Bpabvryyos · 
mpós de TOUTOLS ávayká(e pe 
TÒ émayyeApa émàiew Te roy 
"Popatkày. 
Ios robro Ac yeis; 
Me yàp erer deve rijv TOV 


vópov rẽxvnv. 
Oùr 8 dei robs rovrov èri- 
peAntas & No Karaxdvopoy 


ry ‘Popaxôv cararrAñjoui got 
card TOV orev. Tovs youv TÖ 


ipe xatactpeWapevous 15 
olkouperny dydykrn Tots vópois 


oixely rà KaTeoTpappeva: dore 
eixéras ol ' Papatot, dre dcade- 
povres rois rep! Tov mÓÀeuov, 
oUk ẽ ch dm obe éyevovro Gxpot 
rj re oru; kai T] vorh. 
Kai pny kai paivovras e ov · 
vedores TaUTHY €xew THY àro- 
oroAny. 

‘Yrreppuas pev od · rexpnprov 8€ 
rd Tov BupyiMov—. 

‘Tu regere imperio populos, 
Romane, memento’ — 

oide yap copes ávi)p éxdorore 

a dvd dy karopÜicat. 

Mö oi ‘Popa vrepetyor Tey 
EMD ae óreoUy mpáy- 
part, xepis ye rà» srepi robe 
re vopous kai Tov wéAcpoy Kat 
rjv moNeriKyy. 

Méyis: xalrot rij ye laropíg kar 


ovdev Foray eùxraraþppóvnrot. 


Tòô Alo, ofpat, Aéyers kai ròv 
Taxtroy; 


Ane Ae. THY pèv yàp ToU Me- 
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Livy is perfect; but his 
matter is not always cor- 
rect. 

Dr. Arnold says that in 
the history of the Punic 
War Polybius is more 
worthy of credit. 

This is generally allowed ; 
but still Livy is a first- 
class historian. 

What do you think of the 
Roman poets ? 

Virgil, Horace, Naso, Lu- 
cretius were men of 
genius; but they could 
not achieve the highest 
things. 


Why? 

Because they either wasted 
good materials, or lived 

. in an age that was defi 
cient in lofty inspiration. 
Rome was corrupt and 
rotten before her litera- 
ture reached its culmina- 
tion. 


Some people prefer Virgil 
to Homer. 

Very few now ; neverthe- 
less I myself prefer cer- 
tain books of the Æneid 
to the corresponding ones 

- in Homer. 

Which booksdo you mean? 

If I must specify, I will 
say that in my opinion 
the sixth book of the 
ZEneid is superior to the 
eleventh book of the 
Odyssey, and the fifth 
book of the Æneid to 
the twenty-third book of 
the Iliad. 
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Biov Ae povovovyi reAeiav 
TyoUpau- ra de cvpBávra ov 
Táyv axpiBas pynpoveve. 

Aéyet your ó Ap AN do év tois 
Kapyndomxois dfvoriorrérepov 
eivai tov oV. 


Tovro evvouoloyougty dmavres- 
Kairot Ó ye Ais év ros 
zo rope mp be. 

Ilep de Tv mouràv Ty ‘Po- 
uach riva execs yvépa ; : 
“Axpot Snwov jou rep Tovs 
€ppubpous Adyous 6 Te B. pyi- 
Awos kai ó "Oparios Kai 6 No- 
kai ó Aourpirios- du ópos 
épmrobór nq re rou An zoͤ⸗ 
uod carophονjỹẽᷓ᷑q peywora. 

Ti mor à ein TOUTO ; ; 
‘Yorépnoay ap dz, j To 

p) €xe» UA mi rotho 
ererqbelan, § i dc 1h rére Ka- 
rde rau TÓV mpaypárev, TQ 
py SuvavOa ikavós er hoi. 
Kai yàp die pen qv ñ 
‘Poun kal gaÓpà, mpi» rìs de. 
uas éQukégÜa, mhy mepi rà 
yPáppara oo]. 

“Eorw ot rò» Bio frpokpi- 
vovgt TOU "Opfjpov. 

OÙ oM, rà voy ye: oU piv 
dM kal avrós padov érava 
€vías rod Bepyiov p is, 
=o Tas ayriorpépous, Tas 


Tivas N Myes oa Ara : 
Ei xp) Aéyew áxpiéarepov, 
gv dv riv pv Exrny Ths Alvi: 
ados h‘ mrepryiyver Oat 
THs map’ "Oppo vexuias, TÜV 
è méprmy Trà» ris Id dos 
dh. 
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What is your opinion of 
Lucretius? 

A sublime and fervid ge- 
nius; but his subject is 
quite unpoetical. A poem 
in praise of Atheism is a 
poem in praise of non- 
sense; and I have no 
stomach for nonsense, 
even with the relish of 
genius. 

Oh! you are very imperi- 
ous. 

Yes! in some things I am 
a dictator. But in the 
meantime I must pack 
off: there is an auction 
at Nisbet’s, where I mean 
to buy Heyne’s Virgil. 

Yes; Heyne was a man of 
taste and culture, and 
raised scholarship far 
above the elegant and 
empty verbalism of his 
predecessors. Farewell! 


The same to you. 


Zeuronpemijs 


IIepi de roù Aovkpgriov riva 


exes V; 
Tes ec dAn6as 
ETT 6 dvi Kat didmupos THY 
G ta è mpaypata mávros 
rais Movoas drradet, eye Toin- 
pa éykopiátov Tijv dÜeórmra 
ih € ETTE TO ykopaáQew 
drormías: dromjpara dè ovx àv 
Suvaipny € €yarye carame ai, nav 
5 €Xovra Tijv ch,. sen 

páXa your Secrorixas 


xe ts rep robro. 
K 


ao © e xard Tiva aicv- 
pris era Aràp vuv OQ 
mávros ávdykn dvackevátew. 
T'iverat arroxnputis mapa TQ 
NioBerig, 6 órov Scavootpas tov 
roù Eiviou BupyOuov mpiac Oa. 


Lopes e- kai yàp di pó- 


xaos jv avnp 6 Evos. kai êv 
Tots dh ra memarBeupévos, & os 
ye! mponyaye THY ray Teppa- 
vd ro]: ia eni TORU 
mépāv vis Kopyyns Kai .kevijs 
puxpodoyias Tay — mpórepov 
Ae Eh. "Eppaco. 


“Eppwoo cal ov. 


The additional vocabulary suitable for this dialogue will 
be found in the chapter on RHETORIC AND BELLES LETTRES; 


above, p. 57. 


1 às ye, quippe qui, utpote qui. 


DIALOGUE 


ON MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 


What beasts are these 
with which your room is 
crammed ? 

They are not beasts; they 
are machines, 

That one is puffing and 
blowing like an infuriated 
animal: I should like to 
know what you call the 
monster ? 

It is a steam-engine. 

Oh, I understand. It is 
very curious; aud the 
huge arm goes up and 
down as regularly as the 
pulse of a healthy man. 

Yes; it is a wonderful 
creation of human wit, 
and a grand triumph 
of Scottish genius. If 
I had time I should 
gladly explain the parts 
to you. Here, for in- 
stance, is the boiler pro- 
ducing the steam, which 
is the moving power. 

. The heat, of course, is 

produced by the furnace 

which you see below. 

Then here is the cylinder 

in which the piston moves 

up and down; here the 
beam; there the wheel 
by which the motion be- 
comes circular; and there 
a variety of other wheels 
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TWENTIETH. 


TA IIEPI TAZ MHXANAS. 


- ^ * 
Ilota ra «vé9aÀa ravra, ois Be- 
Bvapévov Exes To Swparcoy ; 


Ov xvóóaÀa ravra: 
yáp- 

Kairoe ékeiyó ye bn Ady er 
ávamyéov kai Puce dmrypuo- 
peio Sixny Onpés. Ace 
dv pnáÜoua rò ToU réparos 
óvopa.' 


"Arpoprnxari &. 

MavÓdyo. Kopypdy rà rex 
ó è Bpaxiev ó tmeppeyeOns 
ovx iyrrov raXayreverat eupud- 
pos Tov a vypnàr, TOY év rais 

ewiv. 

Aue Ae Üavpacróv er THs dy- 
Horivne émrwotag mhdopa, ev 

@ 97 årpáge ` TÒ rày KaAndo- 
5 ávüpàv evdues. Eyò, ei 
oxoAn trapein, ndéws ay efyn- 
ow Tomoaipny Tv popiev, 
otov TOU pèv AéBnros rourovi 
ócmep v Trjv drpida, dev 
) dpx THs KUO eos TÒ Oc 
Geppov Qavepóv | €or ópp.o- 
pevov €x THS kapivov THs ÙTo- 
káro. E ens roy kv pov 
opãs er & dvo kai Kato Aera 
oem erecta tov Bpaxiova: 
mpòs de robrois ràv e v be 
oU 7 Kions peraBáAAet eis 
Tiv cucaixij . Errerai péya Te 
or M MA. rpoxàv kat 
tpoxiorov ddovrat ar, Kai E- 
ens tawiat reves, ToU pera- 


pnxava 
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with teeth; after that, 
bands to transfer the 
motion to these drums, 
and so cause the spindles 
to revolve. 

Very wonderful ! 

In Manchester you may 
see huge palaces full of 
such gigantic spinning 
machines, 

What do you call this 
monster? 

Put your hand here, and 
you will feel. 

Ah! ah! aspark has come 
out and gone into my 
body. 

Yes! itis electricity. The 
spark is lightning, and 
the crack was thunder. 


Very small thunder. 

Of course ; not the thun- 
der of Jove; but with a 
big machine I could easily 
kill à mouse, or even adog. 

Say. you so? 

Yes; and here is another 
machine. with which I 
could kill a mouse, and a 
bird, and an ox too, if I 
could only get it in be- 
neath the receiver. 


What is it? 
It is an air-pump. 


Can one pump out air like 
water ? 

Of course; with this ma- 
chine; and of course 
when the air is out the 
animal dies. 

Are you going to be an 
engineer ? 
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oTnoa Tijv Kivgow eis rà TUp- 
Tava ravra, xal ohr rote 
éAcrrea Oa tous drpákrovs. 


Oavpaora ravra. 

Ey TO MayxovBig €or ide 
Basiea trav ToLouTov yé- 
povra n xarõ árpokiwirav, 
wavu ycyavr eiov TÓ pios. 
Tovro d€ rò Ógpiov riva Exe 
mpoonyopiav ; 

IIpo8cis T)» xeipa évÜáOe aic- 
Goro av. 

Dev, peù- og ye ecnnòijous 
elo eddi els TÒ aepártoy. 


Kai yàp TÓ 3 Xekrpuóv € er. kai 
ó pev o dor ervy- 
Xavev ovoa, & de márayos 
Bpovrn. 

Havu opixpd ye fj Bpovrij. 

Ov pev oUv ij TOU Aids · Os yap; 
. kaiTovye peito peTaxecpeCope- 
vos pnxaviv padias åy dzrokrei- 
vat iv f) Kal kvva. 

Môr» dei taŭra Aéyers ; 
"AAnOéorara yap" Kat ioù day 
Tpooere ,h, "ep dy Suvai- 
pv dia hepa i) poy i cpu, 
j vn Aia Bovv ye, ei póvov rà 
karópÜepa Tpoxwphoece kaX às 
ovyrheicat TÒ Béoxnpa €vrós 
TOU vahivou d d'yyetov. 

Thy ola Aéyers pnxavy ; 
"AvrAgríüjpuv Gvopaterat Tvev- 
parikóv. 

"Apá ye tov dépa é£avrAqoetev 
ay Tes, kaÜámep TO dò c; ; 


‘Has yap oð- rar Ye, Xpapevos 


TH puxavi' cal cikóros, dpa 
éxkevoÜevrt TÓ dyyeio àro- 
OvncKe Tò Onpiov. 

H mov ov Bovdre yevéoba pn- 
xXavorouds ; 
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Yes; and this is the rea- 
son why I occupy myself 
with these beasts, as you 
call them. 

Would a knowledge of 
these machines be of any 
use to persons who are 
not to be engineers ? 

It is always good to know 
something,as Goethe says; 
and in this country above 
all others an educated 
man ought not to be al- 
together ignorant of ma- 
chinery. The British are 
the great machine-makers. 


I hate the noise and the 
confusion of so many 
wheels and rollers. 

Well! well! if you prefer 
quiet, go to the primrose 
banks, and write sonnets 
to the spring. I must 
go to the class of en- 
gineering. The Professor 
is a very clever fellow. 
Adieu ! 
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7 * a [4 a , 
Nai: kai 8a ravurny T)» alríav 
KaTayiyvopa epi Ta Ud coU 
vpocayopevÜévra xva@daXa. 


? 

H rov odedds av yévowo 7 
mept Tas roa ri pnyavas 
enotna Tois py Eemayyeddo- 
ue vo Tà penXavexa ; 

» L4 , ? , a 
Aya éxdorore elde Ti, rÒ 
rov Toe io - Mos re kal év 
Tois evOade rómois oU mpós eù- 

, ; 
madevrou dyòpòs érti mávros 
$. a 
d&yevgTov eivat TOY wept Tas 
pnxavas. Ol yàp 87 Bperavvoi 
T] TOY pnxavav karackevr 
P e e 

Tav (ÀÀcv eÜvov avprávrev 
2 , Ld 
ap.nxavor dcov rapaAAarrovauw. 

Ad phy plow ye rÓv re má- 
Tayov kai THY Tapaxny Tocou- 
Twv Trpoxóv TE Kat kuAivÓpov. 

Elev: ov pèv ovv, €i Bovet Npe- 
petv, karajvyoy eis tas 16 

[4 
mrorapickov OxyÜas dyÜcac 3n- 
Tov capi erotic us, dta- 
redet CUVTÁTTÆV Tomparia, TÀ 
, 7 ` ` 7 

cop a. "Ey 8€ perépyopat 
axpoadow Tepl Tov un. 
Aewds your €or: mept ravra 


ó xaOnynrns. "Epp«wooo. 


ADDITIONAL WORDS AND PHRASES. 
Attraction—éA£its, -es, 7. Attraction, to be drawn up 


by capillary—dvaorac Oat. 


Air-tight—ereyvós. Bulk— 


gyros, - ou, 6. Catapult—épyavov AcBoBdnop, -ró. Compress 


—ihéa. 
dvr . 


. Exhaust—cevdo. 
eis. 


-ivos, ó. 
Aovyðovvikós. 


Expel — éxxpovo. 
Fitted closely u is. 
To be borne along by a force—dépopa:. 
Lever—poxAÀós, -ov, ó. 
Momentum fon, is, i. 
dopa, -as, ). Polish—opnpi(o. 
ró. Press against—arepeidopa eis Tt. 


Contraction—guvaroAn, js, 7. To counterpoise 
Concave— xotAos. 
scribe a circle—xvxdov ypado. 


Convex—kxvprós. De- 
Density—vuxvérns, -nros, 
Incline — vevo 
Force—Suvajus, -eos, 7. 
Groove—ooAm, 
Leyden jar—Adyvvos 
Orbit, career— 
A press rie orhpDõ,hEH,ô? ou, 
Pressure — ic ois, 
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7- Perforated—ouvrerpynpévos. Pin or wooden nail— 


-c, n. 

Nos, -ov, 6. Propel—mpowbéw. Pulley—rpoxsdéa, -as, ù. 
To be at rest—npepeiv. Karity—dpaiorys, -nros, 7. Revolve 
—émiwrpéQoua.. — Rod—xkavóv, -dvos, 6. Rope—oráprov, 
-ov, TO. Screw—xoxAías, -ov, 6. To solder—ereyvóo. To 
unite together, intrans.—ouvrpéyw eis GAAnda. Valve 
rj %, -ov, Td. To weigh by a belance— (vyocraró. 


Windlass—éyvos, -ov, 6. 
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ON MUSIC. 


Well, of all things in the 
world, I must say I de- 
test metres most! 


Of all things that might 
have been said by an 
educated man this is per- 
haps the most unreason- 
able. 

How 80? 

Because even the wild 
"beasts acknowledge the 
power of rhythm and 
music ; and you like a 
perfect barbarian disown 
it. 


I was not speaking about 


music. 
Nay, but you were. Me- 
tres are a part of music. 
I was never taught that. 
Then you had a bad 
teacher: How were you 
taught ? l 


H MOYSIKH. 


"AXAG vij Aia mávrwv doa exe 
€ a , 
ij rà» Sov cvoracts Bdedur- 
ropa év rois mpara! rà pe- 


` Tpikd. 


Adr trav im avdpos dy? 
obe amadevrov — AexÓévrov 

4 ^9 » 2 , 
Taxa tour à ein tò do- 


TATOV. 


Aià Óé ri; 

Art kai rà Onpia OgAd & 
aic now €xovra ro) re pvôpoù 
xdi rns povotns, ov Oe, ws 

$ L 
BeBapBapwpevos mavu, mavre- 
a , 
Aas dméyvox«as. 


AM éyo obe EXeyor mept THs 
pouvotkns. 

"EXeyes ydp- pópiov diprou rij 
povos ij mept pérpa codia. 
Tavra ovx é0iDáxÓnv more čyoye, 
Kai yap Su érvyxavec xpo- 
pevos TQ OibackdAe- Tis 8j 
jv Ó rpómos avrQ tov Óibdc- 

Kew; 


1 éy rois, with xparos, and superlatives.—J. 444, 5; C. 3. 2. 6. 
2 dy, with participle.—J. 429, 4; F. 266; C. 46 c. 


H 
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He made me learn rules 
about the quantity of 


syllables, and long jaw- 


breaking names, such as 
antispastic and polysche- 
matistic and ischiorrogic. 


Was that all ? 

All. 

Of all ways that could 
have been chosen this 
appears to me to be the 
worst. 

How would you have pro- 
ceeded ? 

I would have sung a 
strophe to a tune, and 
made you feel that it 
was most excellent music. 

But our master knew no 
more about music than a 
braying ass. 


Then he would have done 
wisely to let metres alone, 
though perhaps he might 
have taught rhythm with- 
out knowing much of 
melody. 

What do you understand 
by rhythm ? 

T mean what we call in 
English, time or measure ; 
that is, equality of spaces 
in a procession of musi- 
cal notes, or articulate 
speech. 

Must all music be mea- 
sured ? 


Yes; not only the march 
of the notes is divided 
into equal spaces, which 
are called feet, or, as we 


DIALOGUE TWENTY-FIRST. 


Enoinoẽ pe expadev kavóvas 
Tewas Trepi Tis Tov oviar 
rohr o, eri Óé xai óvópara 
uõpia rixor TwOv dyriœ ma- 
OTiIKÔV kai moAvoxnpaTicrey, 
cal ic Xtopperykày, kat N 
Ae£e«c pakpoppvyxovs kai ĝuo- 
$évovs. 

"Ap ovv mapa ravra oùĝév ; 

Ovder. 

IIacóv ray ue Hd à Goats np 
xpno dai airy ye poi gai- 
veras NAYKAKITTN. 


Ovxovy gv ri more áv éxpakas ; 


"Eye, arpopivriva é €K THs Trpayo- 
dias eu oas, éveroiga a 


* 


T) Wixn cov aicOnua 
repmvórarov Ar Ópo povatkov. 
"Ones 6 ve, Bi8donadros . 
roco roy éruyxave peré xev ris 
povorkiys Ógov dvidioy yro- 
pevov. 

Ovre di copas ay empatev 
cácas TÀ perpikd- kaírot mrapijv 
ye. avrQ apadovvat Ta mepi 
TOUS fvôpoùs, kaímep  mávv 
dÜikro rns pedodias. 


‘O 8€ 55 pvôpòs ovrocí ri more 
Óvvara: ; ; 

Auc Ae THY aurny Suva exer 
ó pudpes T "AyyAucy Ac get, 
time, ro measure, jep on- 
paivet laórgra Bao rrpárov 
ev émougdnmore pôóyyov ù 
, Pavey ouvetreia. 

"Apa ye Tovro Aéyeis, as Tún- 
macay de perpeta ac THY pov- 
oeh 

Havráráct pé od · kai yap ov 
póvov j ràv phóyyæov epBacrs 
eis pdpia teva Searpeirat, Tous 
xadoupevous modas, ‘Ayyori 


DIALOGUE TWENTY-FIRST. 


say, bars; but the notes 
themselves are produced 
by the vibration of strings 
which bear an exact 
arithmetical relation to 
one another. 

This is very strange. 

It ought not to appear so. 
Pythagoras taught the 
world long ago that the 
great principle of the 
cosmos is number. 

Oh! you are always quot- 
ing these ancients. 


Well, no harm —especially 
in a point of musical 
science, to which the 
Greeks were so devoted. 
I should like to see the 
day when Edinburgh 
will be as ambitious to 
excel in music as Athens 
was. 

Edinburgh is the modern 
Athens. 

I am afraid its likeness to 
ancient Athens is a skin- 
deep affair. lam asham- 
ed to think how we have 
neglected our national 
songs, overflowing as they 
do with rich sentiment 
and humour. 

I think there has been a 
revival lately in this 
matter. 

Yes, in a faint sort of a 
way ; but a Scot, taken 
overhead, is still a some- 
what hard, angular, un- 
graceful and unmusical 
animal. 

Are the English better ? 
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bars; adda kai aùroùs robe 
POdyyous d ore et mahivrovos 
veupov rpópos, Aóyov mpòs 
dd éxávrov e 


Sauu dia déyers. 

AM obk éxpijv ravra Gavpacra 
haiver ba: eiye ó Hulayópas 
maha drepnvaro apxny rav 
Awy obrav róv apcOpov. 


Nat oe TOUS “EAAqvas Tovrous 
Tous tahatovs ENKELS Exdorore 
eis TÒ pécov. 

Atxaiws yap MM re kat & a- 
Aeyopévov 1j npav epi THS pov- 
quse, qvrep oi ‘EXAnves pada 
mpoUpes. épeAérov. "Eyó 
noéws Ay Boru rv vuv Edivã- 
mov prroripouperny mep 1j 
povoixny ovx Trov TOv madat 

'A0nvóv. 


Er your Ed ivd ros ai 
ve hre p Um 


| SoHo py 1d een‘ 


Tt ) i ópotórgs aurn. *Epu- 
Opie mod dt, erh bhobEos 
os Tvyxávopev óAcyapoUvres 
Tov éyx@piov Nav dopdrav, 
kaimep cmapyóvrov TO Te mepi 
rà máĝn yevvaio K Oca revi 


eipoveía. 

A Opes éyévero €vayxos, 
oipat, dva{wmupyats nepi 
ravra. 


“lows doris tis € évero eis 
tò BéArtov. peraBodn: ov pay 
GARG KaAgóónós ye avnp, es 
év TUTO, ckÀgpóv Tt oeh, 
cori cal youades kai äxapı 
Kat ãpovoov. 

"H tov card ye TOUTO mpoéXov- 
ow oi" AyyXot ; 
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I cannot say ; both nations 
are greatly deficient in 
the culture of the emo- 
tions. The church-music 
besouth the Tweed is 
certainly superior to ours. 


Well, I perceive I must 
go and take instructions 
from a  music-maater ; 
otherwise I shall never 
cease to be tormented 
with those detestable 
anapests and antispasts. 
It is neither among things 
that are, nor things that 
might be, to understand 
the doctrine of metres 
without music. I never 
knew what a Dochmiac 
verse meant till I read 


A German. 

Oh ! a German of course ; 
it seems we can do no- 
thing without these Ger- 
mans ! 

We generally find them use- 
ful, where either thought 
or learning is required. 
But go you to your music- 
master first, and learn 
the difference between 
march time and triple 
time. 
obey. Adieu ! 


DIALOGUE TWENTY-FIRST. 


Ove exo Méyew- emeimep: ic- 
vorépa mov xai i Bavavotxwrépa 
apdorépov TOV eh eri ] 
maibeía ev rois Tep Tà nábr 
Tà your pen Ta exxAnowoTiKa 
mépav Tis Toundas ro da- 
epe. ràv evOade. 

OUxoUv dia ravra, e$ Fueye 
mávrws det ámióvra deddocec· 
Gal rv povotkny ei de pi; 
Sinvexas orpeBLocopar ure 
TOy TpioKaTapaTwv rovrov dya- 
maiotwy kal avriomacTiKay. 


Otre 87 Tay dvr éariv obre 
tov yevopévov dy énaiew rà 
mep rà pérpa xopiaÜévra rijs 
povorkijs. Aùròs üy pérpov 
Box piaxdy ô ri TOT I oùk I dev, 
pl avayveva Tov Annoy. 


O 8€ AmNᷓο otros modands 


Sori; 

Te paves. 

Ny Ala, Teppavos: émei Soxov- 
pev 8nrovbev ovdey otoi Te 
eivai dianpd ao Ga, py Bon- 
Üovvrov ràv T'eppayáv. 

Ov c pikpóv yàp. Spedos mapé- 
xovow, dads j Stavoias rvy- 
Xdyoner, deseo. 1 mohupa- 

eias. Aròp ovye mpo návrov 
"ber Slat pos ouch uva, 
éxpade du οαõ, ti drache 
povow ó re euBarnpios puOpos 
cal oí “TapBor. 


MeiOopa 0j. "Eppoco. 


ADDITIONAL WORDS AND PHRASES. 


Ariette, or ditty—peAvdpiov, -ov, Tó. 


Castanets—xpép- 


1 avó», after an imperative, to express an eager conunand, do it, and 
have done with it.—J. 696, 1; F. 210; C. 46 b. 


DIALOGUE TWENTY-SECOND. 


Bada, -wv, ra. Concert — avvavAia, -as, 7. 
The fifth—dca mévre. 
A high note—vedrn.  Kettledrum—pómrpov, ov, 
A low note—éimárg. Major third—®dirovoy. 
Major tone— róvos. 
To play an octave higher or lower—payadi{o. 


Qovia, -as, z. 
odpov. 

L 
TO. 
third—rpinperdnoy. 
Tag av. 
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Concord—ovp- 
The fourth &i dù rec- 


Minor 
The octave cd 


Pitch of a note—rdots, -ews, 7. Prelude—dvaBodn, js, 7. 
A rattle—rAarayn, is, 7. A scale—yévos, -ovs, rd. A 


tuning-pipe—rovdpioy, ov, 70. 


To scan—pv6pifw. To 


trill or quaver—reperico. A whistle—viyAapos, -ov, ö. 


DIALOGUE TWENTY-SECOND. 


THE EXHIBITION OF 
PAINTINGS. 


Where have you been ? 

I am just come from the 
Mound. 

What doing there ? 

Of course at the Exhibi- 
tion, 

Are you a connoisseur of 
paintings ? 

I do not pretend to be a 


great critic; but I know 


a good picture when I 
see it. 


I rather prefer Sculpture ; 
there is a noble simpli- 
city about it which puri- 
fies while it elevates the 
soul. 

I feel pretty much the 
same; and if all men 
had the head of Jove, the 
breast of Neptune, and 
the grace of Mercury, I 


H TON HINAKQN 
EIHIAELSXIZ. 


*Q Badriore, mó8ev Frets ; 
Apr. ko dnò roU Xóparos. 


"EvraUÉa 8€ ri wore mpá£as ; 
Ane Ae Ücópevos i)» rideg. 


Ap oby énaies ri» ypaduayr ; 


Ovx émayyéAAopas tiv epi 
mivaxas axptBeorépay xperixny: 
Opes olds re eiu Ütayvóvat 
Kany ypapiy, ei ye ovpßain 


rotab⁊ij Tis eEpmeceiy poc eis 
ovv. | 
Ey dyamó paddov ri» dyaA- 
parorratiay xe yap On hu, 
Tia de,, Hep dpa re TÒ 
xaĝapòv kal rd vos eprori 
T) Vuxi 
Tax’ áv icws ratra madcxoun 
cal éya- Gore, e oupBain 
mavras tous dvÜpómovs Exe, 
Tpós Tj ToU Ais kepah, rà 
cT105 rov Mocedavos kai rv 
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should abolish all por- 
traits, aud make only 
statues; but fine feat- 
ures are rare, and beyond 
the region of pure forms 
sculpture fails. A coarse 
ugly fellow is vile in 
warble, but with the 
attractions of colour may 
be made tolerable, per- 
haps agreeable. 


Then you confess that 
colour is meretricious. 
Not at all; it is, like 
charity, a beauty which 
covers defects. A stupid 
swineherd overlooking a 
pigstye may be ugly in 
nature, mean in marble, 

but agreeable in paint- 
ing. 

Then you are an admirer 
of the Dutch school. 

By no means. I hate 
those vulgar stupid Dutch 
boors. of Ostade; but 
some of Teniers I can 
enjoy ; and the sea-pieces 
of Cuyp speak to my 
eyes, like music to my 
ears. 


Are you fond of land- 
sca 

Yes ; 3 the High- 
land landscapes of Mac- 
culloch, Peter Graham, 
and Mac Whirter. 

What do you think of 
Harvey ? 

He is a true Scot; he has 


DIALOGUE TWENTY-SECOND. 


ToU 'EppoU Xápw, odr 37, 
dropnpurduevos rà Carypadn- 
para, xehevoayu dy mAdrrew 
povous ous avdpidvray. Nop 
8e omTdwa médUxe mpócera 
yAadupas yeyAuppeva: Ka, 
exros THs oUppET pov poppis, 
ovdey c ij Mumriæij · kai yap 
Tpaxúðeppóv Tia Kat d 
aicxpdy ávÜpemov ide yey- 
Auppevoy ovK dy dirodexowro 
ot ye xapíevres- ó de roiob ros, 
ei mpooOnny Aáßor Tò xpápa, 
avexros dy yévoTo, ivws xai 


eas. 

Ovxouy ópoXoyeis rem damn 
ri €xew TÒ xpõpa. 

Où dñra- N be, xaĝárep í 7 
áyám, caddy Tt cr, otov ho- 
metagat xdd\uppa mpd ápap- 
rid mavrodanay. Katyapeixds 


vwOpoy d hop Rö y rà ne 


éruakomoiyra, xaitrep 9 
aicXpov, kai idm rarewóv, 
ypapi ye yevér Oar è emayaryov. 


Ovxouy Gavpacers Thv rẽxvnv 
TÜ)V yeadixny rv ray Baraovwy. 
Ma Aia ovx yere xai yap 
puodrropat Tous rod 'Ocra- 
diov Xepiras 1 Tous tpoprtxous. 
Ou pij» adAG rày ye ToU Teriep- 
giov ypa ay rpómov Tia €ort- 
par al 8€ rov Kvimov ypadai 
al Oadacorwan áppórrovat rois 
s pots „pov eppehas TOS, 
raĝárep Tos j povo. 
Apa mpós oriy cot earl rà 
pH, u rà xwpixd ; 
Zpóðpa ye dM TE rd kal 
Tà TOU MaxovAoxíov, kat TOU 


' Ilérpov Tpaiptov kai roù Mac- 


ovipri)pos. 
Tov è dy 'ApBeior ev rive xópa 


rions: 
Tob ro dj mepi mAeigrov Ti- 


DIALOGUE TWENTY-SECOND. 


done more for our heroic 
old Covenanters than our 
best historians. 


Do you think there is 
much of the poetic ele- 
ment about the Cove- 
nanters ? 

Nobility of character is 
always poetical. 

What do you think of 
Paton ? 

There are two Patons, the 
Castor and Pollux of 
Scottish art. I admire 
Waller’s landscapes; he 
is glorious in sunsets. 


It was Noel I meant. 

Sir Noel is a man of ideas ; 
he might have been a 
great poet if he had not 
chosen to be a great 
painter. 

Tell me this further—for, 
like Socrates, I seem 
somewhat of a bore ask- 
ing questions—you who 
love sculpture, what is 
your favourite work 
among the glorious mas- 
terpieces of the ancients ? 


Well the choice is diff- 
cult; but, on the whole, 
I think I prefer the dyiug 
gladiator, the sleeping 
satyr, aud the boy pulling 
out a thorn from his foot. 
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bepa és dpa KaAgbóviov 
€v m pirots yóviuov | kai An. 
Ówóv. xai yàp rà ir ard 
yeypappéva peto exe poriv 
mpós TO he TOUS mpo- 
páxovs rie ceps ei Ta 
márpta iepà cvvopogías I ò 
oí cvyypajeis épynpovevoay 
cvpmavres. 

Mov ro ToU TTOU]TLKOU. j yet 
peréxew Tous Zuvopóras ; 


Hoe ù yevvatov mavraxov 


WVEL TO MOUNTLKOY. 

Iep óc di rov Idroros Tiva 
Exets wopr; ; 

Aiogoùs eÜxerai ] KaAnbdovia 
Ilárevas, Atooxoupous Tov 
Tis ýperépas cure xs. Tà 
e ody TOU OvadAnpos (wypa- 
$npara rà xcpwà Úneppväs 
bavpáčo, a xai Ô) xai 
io dvopas avy 0cías. 

QOEyo de Neyor rov Nona. 
“Eorw ó imnevs NojÀ avnp 
fxev vonpata: mapiy abrꝰ 
evò S yeverOa monti), ei BN 
Kor paddAoy dyamóv Thy 
ypadunny 
Einè cal rdde—oxd yap, xara 
roy Zokpárnv, émaxOns TOS 
elvat, érag repa énevyópevos 
Tà €pwornpara —eimé di ob, ó 
QuXókaXos ar mepi ra dyah- 
para, ri cd, cot Sal- 
verat TOY Tis "EA ca- 
Atrexvias € épyov, Tav padiora 
amnkptBapeveov ; ; 

Oùk edxodos vi) Aia f] aipects- 
rò è cuvorov Óoxkà mpokpivew 
róv aroOmmoKovta povopáxov, 
Kat Tov Unvacocovra Xàárvpov, 
kat roy maida ék rov moÓ0s 
€£€X\xovra dxavÜav. 
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Do you not admire the 
Venus de Medici? 

No; there is no dignity 
about the Greek women, 
they are too sensuous ; 
their beauty consists alto- 
gether in delicate feat- 
ures, à certain melting 
softness, and nicely 
rounded limbs. 


I fancy you are pretty 
nearly right there. It is 
to Christianity, I pre- 
sume, that we have to 
attribute the elevation of 
the female sex. 

Yes, and to Christianity 
we owe Raphael. 

And to the Greeks Titian. 

So be it. I can look on a 
Titian also with pleasure, 
in a picture gallery; but 
save me, in the name of 
all the gods and goddesses! 
from Titian, Epicurus, 
and Jeremy Bentham in 
the pulpit ! 


DIALOGUE TWENTY-SECOND. 


Où Oavpá(es riv "Adpobirnv 
THY Tay Medixav Kahouperny ; ; 

Où OÓavpá(o- xai .Yàp cepyóv 
€xovoww ovdev ai FN“ 
yuvaikes, mvéovaat povoy TO €V 
Tj aigOnoe ndu- rò 0€ xaddos 
abr cvvéorgke TÒ Tapámav 
ex mpogórmov pev éppeXoUs. kal 
rare p Tt €xovros, pedav Se 
pada rexvα ꝰ cal Maps 
åppvôpuo pévov. 

Tax’ dy ravra Aéyæv Aéyows rà 
adn. Té _Xpotranopo, 
olpat, det d dsroveipat TOY TOU TOV 
yuvatxay yévovs mpoBigaapóv. 


ù piv dN kal ròv FPachai d 
rer 6 oͤ Xprotiano pós. 
0 dè ENA Teriavóv. 
Fore Tavra’ €yeye xai T. 
Teavov ouK dvev noovns Oea- 
gaipny dy, €v ye mvaxoOnky* 
| eri 8e dj Tov tepou Brparos 
j Tov Tervavov j rov 'Emt- 
xovpov i) ro ‘lepepiay BevOa- 
pov Hs TjÓovungs énibeu 
roter , go ías, rovrov dj 
.mávres oí deo de Enrijpioi 
yévowro, macai re Géacvat. 


a 


ADDITIONAL WORDS AND PHRASES. 


Artistic—évrexvos. 


Balance of parts—avrecrotyia, -as, j. 


Bas-relief—avayAugn, -5s, i. Colouring, bright—ayv6n, -éov, 


rd. 
€vrovos. 
os, -ov, ô. 
pévos. 
Laboured—xararrovos. 
spective—dioyis, Es, ;. 


Shading off—dméxpects tis ovas. 


Decline of art—rapakph, “7s. . 
Chisel—,JAvdavor, ou, Tó. 

Easel—oxpiBas, -avros, 6. Forced —BeBiac- 
Flesh-colour—avépeixeXoy, - ou, rd. 
Outline—troypady, “is, Ñ. 


Decided, marked— 
Etching- tool pc - 


Ideal—idavexds. 
Per- 
Sketch br, -e, 7. 
Severe - abo rp. 


DIALOGUE TWENTY-THIRD. 


ON HEALTH, STRENGTH, 
AND DISEASE. 


How pale you are looking ! 

No wonder; I have been 
up for a whole week till 
three in the morning, 
and had only a scanty 
share of sleep. 

I am surprised that you 
behave so foolishly ; you 
will kill yourself. 

Oh, there is no danger of 
that. Iam made of very 
tough materials. I never 
have been a single day 
ill since the time I had 
the measles. 

You are sowing the seeds 
of disease now at a smart 
pace. I have been 
watching you all winter. 
How changed ! you came 
a rose—you are now a 
lemon. 

Do you pretend to under- 
stand medicine, to make 
a diagnosis of disease, to 
bleed, to blister, and to 
administer drugs? 


I pretend to nothing of 
the kind; but I can tell 
whether a man is acting 
according to the laws of 


H YTIEIA H PQMH KAI 
AI NOZOI. 


‘Qs xps Tó mpóa«mov. 

Ovder avpagTóv- érvyxavov 
yàp €ypryopas Any riv e ꝭo- 
pada cvveyós PEXpL tropat- 
voUans THS eps, Gare wavy 
omaviou arohavoas TOU Unvov. 

OGavuád(o ei! ovrws Stara d avon- 
res. Meets pévrot empe- 
pew aeavrà Tov Oavaroy. 

Tovré ye xivduvoy € exe ode va. 
"Akapirros yap rie ey elx oha 
eivat, cal dreipijs, TÓ qula: 
os ve, unde piay pé 
vog à, ad’ oU éxapoy rà e£av- 
Onpara rà rev raider. 

Apópup vuv ye xwpeis ro 
eweipev améppara Yοꝓ ro. 
ndr N ce, doy róv xes- 
põva. ‘Os peraBéBXgkas eis 
TO xeipor, és ye mpórepov m 
pode, vuv dé xerpoundre €owas. 


May mpocmotet oe endiew riv 
larptkijv, cal Üiayvüvet ras 
vócovs, kai Mus cxdoat, eri 
de xai Qápuaxa Tpiva, kai 
9 cds €undaotpa mepibeivat 

cher; 

iy em Mo rotoUroy- 
éxetvo Ht el Tes Tuyxavec 
Siacredpevos Tjj ToU cóparos 
evxoopig ovpperpos. Kai yàp 


1 ei for ore, after aundge, and similar verbs, supra, p. 68. 
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health or not. Though 
I cannot cure disease, 
there is nothing to pre- 
vent me knowing the 
causes of disease. 

What then are the causes ? 
They are many; but one is 
the most powerful of all. 

Be so good as name it. 

Excess. 

Oh, you are back to your 
great authority, Aristotle, 
again. Of what excess do 
you imagine me guilty? 
Am I a debauchee ? 

No, you neither eat too 
much nor drink too much, 
nor use any bodily func- 
tion immoderately ; but 
you study too much ; 
you lash your brain like 

^4 jaded hack. If you 
go on at this rate, you 
wil produce inflamma- 
tion of the brain. Be- 
sides this, you sit with 
cold feet at night, which 
will cause an excited ac- 
tion of the blood to take 
place in some vital 
organ; and then neither 
drug nor lancet of wise 
leech may be able to re- 


store the equilibrium of . 


the system. All disease 
is a disturbance of equili- 
brium; and health, as 
the old philosophers 
taught, is a harmony. 


Well perhaps you are 
right: I sometimes feel 
à headache, which pre- 


DIALOGUE TWENTY-THIED. 


4 * L r4 
rov pn Suvdpevoy Üepanevew 
Tas vocous, Tas TOV voowr 
3 Li , * , * Ld 
airtas ovdey KU, ceiüévat. 


Aéye di ras airias. 

Hoa tmdpxovow: émixparei 
8€ pia ris. 

Thy droiav AC 

Aéyo ri trepBoAny ; 

BaBai- di éraye róv' Apioro- 
re uu, TOY TüvTOYV cot küptov, 
'Eyó Bè, dvriBoAà ce, riva 
more UrepBorny bov; pov 
dcoros ov; 

Ov avye- ovre yap ée trep- 
pérpes, ovre mivew, obre ye 
mpa£e ovdepia aoparikj kara- 
xpóp.evos duapravets: dd pny 
rats ye BiBdos éxreveorepoy 
€yxevoat (Tov éyxépador, di- 
Kyy immapiov xaratetrovnpevou 
paottyos: Sore, el Tovro TÖ 
rpóro mpoBaivov OureXois, ei- 
kòs Seunv vogceiv we vorov, 
Tijv eyxepadirida. Kai 87 kai 
pera TÒ pecovucriov xabice- 
oda. deis, ruxpovs €xev rovs 
Tróbas, bev üáppvÜnós tts évép- 
yea yiverat ev Tos Kacpiots 
ToU cópnarosc rómow- rére Š) 
oir dy dadppaxoy roð co- 
gov larpo?, oÜre oxacrn- 
piov draft árokaraarijcat 
THs KaTacKeuns TÒ igápporrov. 
Eri yap 87 rd vécos ovdev 
Do f) rò €€adXdrrew rh xara 
diow roù cóparos icopporiav 
eis THY mapa vow érepoppo- 
ria eiye 87, as édidacKov 
of mada ray copar, dppovia: 
éoriy 7 vyiea. 

Aéyew re Dokeis: kai yap eof 
Gre dy rij» ce N, ô 37 
cabε pe mporxetaba Tais 
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vents me from applying BiBAots pera ris avvijÜovs Kap- 
so closely to my books. repías. 

It is the height of folly oA] vora py ovk! dmoOéxye- 
not to discern a salutary oda ravra ws mapaiveow €xov- 
"warning here. ra ooeAqor. 

When these hateful exa- "Emecdav ye ai é Sgerdoets abra 
minations are over, I ai rptoxardpdro reAeoÓGot, 
shall certainly remit my róre 579 vesis yevnoerat pot 
studies; I should not like rõ mep BiBXovs móvov: mav- 
to be plucked. reÀàs yàp dia Séous exw TÒ 

cee iv. 

I have known men plucked Kairocye cuveBy trol exreceiv 
from too great anxiety to ec rou Alay doBeicOat rd e- 
pass. Meanwhile, take a megetv. “Ev rQ d€ mapóvrı ov 
friend's advice: walk two ^ díAov avdpos Bovdns py kata- 
hours in the open air œpóve.  Ilepuráret Tepirarov 
every day; and, accord- xa0npéproy Óveiv apav vmró ris 
ing to the famous old aiÓpías- kai, rò maña: vrró oo- 
prescription, keep your ov rivos iarpov mpooraxÓev, 
head cool by temperance, — OuareAet xov ri)». pev ce 
your feet warm by exer- Vvxpdò rij éyxpareia, rovs dé 
cise, and your bowels as Oeppovs rz owpackig, Thy 
open without drugs. 3 av ràv évrépov xatacKevny 

eUklvgrov dvev Qapuáxov. 

O wise ZEsculapius! but I O ro) 'AgkAgmioU ToU codo 
must go to cram these dràp Sei mávros amévar ép 

` crabbed Greek metres.—  €uBucovra róv éyxépadoyv rois 
Adieu ! | arpudQvois tovras perpots Tots 
"EAAqwukots. Xaipe. 


ADDITIONAL WORDS AND PHRASES. 


Ague—piyos, -ovs, ro. An aperient—éAarnproy, -ov, Tó. 
Appetite—dpefis, cs, 7. Appetite, excessive—BovAipia, 
-as, 7. Appetite, want of—dvopefia, as, 7. A blister 
Prvxrawa, s, ;. Catheter—xaGernp, -npos, 6. Cold in 
the head cop d, ns, 7. A callosity—rvAn, -gs, j. Cor- 
*pulent—soAvcapkos. Constipation—yaorpds oreyvérns, 7. 
Condition, good—evefia, as, 7. Condition, bad—xaxe£ía, 
us, 7. Cupping-glass—ouxva, -as, 7. A decline los, 
cs, . Diet, strict—avayxodpayia, -as, 7. The down of 
puberty—yvots, -ov, 6. Emaciation—)rrocapxia, -as, 7. 


1 wy ove, after certain words, negative, or implying a negative,—supra 
p. 63. 
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Digestion, good ebm Mia, -as, 7. Digestion, bad - d vore Via, 
-as, 5. Debility, languor—arovia, -as, ne To be feverish— 
TupérTo. Dislocation—¢£dpOpwors, -c, ij. Get better— fal- 
c. Get worse ij vooos émreiverat. Gargle—dvaxoyxvAta{w. 
Hiccough—vvy€, -yyás, 5. Inflammation —pheypovh, LI 
z. Mortification—ogaxedos, ou, ó. Pleurisy—sAevpires, 
- ire dos, h.! A probe — finn, -ns, j.  Puberty—ópa, “as, j. 
Recovery dds, - s, 7. Short-sighted—puoy, mos. 
To fall eick —do bene mpooninre. tivi. Stout health— 
d8porns, ros, 9. Suckle—Onrdfw. Quinsy—xurdyyn, -N. 
7. Skin disease, dry—y'opíacis, -c, 7. Skin disease, 
moist—éx(epa, -aros, TO. Tumour—xfAg, ns, j. Wean— 
ám ryanaxrifa. Visit a sick person—eéemoxérropar. Vomit 
—€ epao. 
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ON DRESS. TA ®OPHMATA. 


You have come in the very Eis xaAóv fkes. 
nick of time. 

For what ? Tivos €vexa; 

To see my splendid equip.  O«acópevos 8) MA Aapmrpáy pov 
ment. I am going to a karagkeviv. Kai yàp peo 
fancy ball, and was just peĝégew agxijc eos ot cx ei- 
mounting the stair to povos” xai jdn mpocavéBatvov 
dress, when you knocked T) Alhara, TOU évducac Bat 


at the door. riv é€oOnra, Gre Expovoas riv 
Gupay. 
Well, in what character IIoióv rta Umoxptvópevos pé- 
are you to appear ? Acts peréxew THs ópxfseos ; 


In my own character of  Avrós épauroy, as eikós. 

course. 
What is your own charac- Tò 8€ **avrós" rovro, ri Bov- 
ter, may I ask? Aera: ; 


1 The termination res, added to the part affected, gives the technical 
name to the disease which consists in the inflammation of the part 
affected, as Bronchitis. 
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A Celtic chieftain ; 
name is Macleod. 


my 


Well, go you up-stairs and 
tag on the  philibeg. 
Meanwhile I will peep 
into Athenæus and see 
if I can find the Greek 
for a kilt. 

You are more likely to find 
the Greek for a French ra- 
gout there. Rather take 
Pollux ; here he is; you 
wil find it in the 
‘seventh book,—or no- 
where. 


Well, this Pollux is a very 
learned fellow, no doubt, 
but extremely dry. Soon- 


er than read such a book: 


through I would stand 
an examination before a 
board of Cambridge Dons 
on Cretic endings, ana- 
pests in quintd sede, and 
other metrical quiddities 
of that bibulous old ped- 
ant Porson. A kilt—no 
doubt it must be a x«rov 
or xırwvigkos of some 
kind; and here, thank 
Heaven, is a Cimmerian 
or Cimbrian ytrwvioxos 
staring me in the face; 
but that seems to have 
been one of Sappho's lucid 
vestments, and will not 
do for the loins of 
a brawny mountaineer. 
—Heigh-ho! I wish the 
fellow would be quick 
and come down, for I 


*"Apedet KeArys epi: Toy evra- 
tpdav, Kai mpóoxnpa e 
TÒ Gvopa Acwdidqy. 

Ardgnd. pèv obv avye évdvad- 
pevos TÒ pABiryiov. _Merafi 
ey ma axupo eis rov Abu. 
VATOV, et MOTE mepuregoUpat TË 
mas óvopá(eras kilt E ir. 


"Páor evpacs dy évravbd ye zn 
éyerat ` ‘EAAquori rà TEptKop- 
para rà Teywiküs kekapükev- 
péva, ámep mpogayopevougty oí 
Ppayxoe ragouts. Tpotpytaire- 
pov yovv Auge TÓV „Hover 
155 Tvyxávet 37 ovca Neg. 
ev rj) €Bodpyn BiBro, i; ovau). 


Ad pv mohvpaĝðis pèv nep- - 
$vés eri ovros ó IIoÀvOev- 
KNS, Yuxpòs 0€ ev rois npòros. 

“Epocye paddov 1j j THY roa 
BiBkov péxpt re Nos d drayrd vai, 
aiperórepoy ày ein trropévery 
Soxtpaciay mapa gvvebpie rõr 
oc] ¾0 yupracuapxàv 
ro ev Kayr oryig epi Tay 
Kpyrixav kaXovp.evoy ore 
Aevráv, dvaraía Tov Kara TÉM- 
ru xépav, Kat Mus Aerrolo- 
yias perpexas Soas dero éa- 
cpi 6 ü nẽpdetvos oH Is, 
ó Topowy. A kit —raca your 
ard yen j xtrva. eivat ij xiro· 
riocor rua: xat i8ov- x dpi 
exo TQ “Epp ev ah 
pot Paine ral Keppépixós Tes ù 
KipBpixos xirorioros· Exeivos 
de, ola, trav diadavav ts 
jv écÓnpárov ris Zandovs, 
Sore py áppó(ew moTé TH do- 
pur áópov kai dvepotpeous 
Opeirov. Al, ai: eĩde di mapein 
xaraßàs 6 éraipos pov 6 xahds: 
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mean to appear at the 
ball myself—though he 
shan't know it—in the 
character of Mephisto- 
pheles, all fiery-red, with 
flaming doublet and blaz- 
iug breeches. And now, 


by the way, I recollect 


thattheancient Gauls,and 
other barbarians whom I 
have seen in bas-reliefs, 
wore breeches ; so I need 
not be burrowing louger 
in the molehills of this 
mouldy old pedant for a 
word that caunot pos- 
sibly be there.—But here 
he comes! Magnificent ! 


Well, have you found the 


Greek for a kilt ? 


No. 

What's the matter with 
you? Why do you look 
so stupid ? 

That frosty old pedant 
gives me a headache. 

Oh, you Sassenach milk- 
sops, you always take a 
headache when you take 
& Greek book inte your 
hands! Thank Heaven 
I was brought up in Ox- 
ford, and can mingle Aris- 
totle with my tea and 
my toddy, feeling not 
a whit uncomfortable.— 
But again I say, have you 
found the Greek for a 
kilt? 

Again I say no! The 


péXXo yàp kal avrós tie eg 
THs ópxnaeos—AdáÓpa de avrou 
— trroxptvopevos onA ad Tov 
Mequorogenny, maw o- 
mos, proywov xov roy xt- 
Tava, kai proyivas ras áva£vpi- 
das. Kal vuv 37 émépxerai pot 
mepi Tov maÀatov Kedraov cal 
M BapBápev ous ei8ov év 


éxTuT@pacty, os ep ava- 


Evpidas- Gore pnyxere dvay- 


Katov eiva kaTopurrety rà oma- 
Aaxohoidia rov Hu rov- 
TOv ypapparia rov, e£ via (ovra 
rov Aéfw pì ede xo 
évrav0á ye ebpeiv Kal pny 
ep erai aurdés: vij Tov kvva 
peyadonpern wavy rape xdue· 
vos parraciay. 


AM vuv dq rórepov mepiémeaes 


TO ómos Set ACD Kilt EN 
vt ob; ; 


Ma Ala, obe type. 
Ti eyes; 3a ri ovre Breres 


BXakwóv ; 


ʻO uxpos obroci AeLcOnpas 
eric. pot kepada yiay. 


BaBai- del yàp vues oi d goes 


oí mediator padaxicves, XaBóv- 
res eis TÒ xeipe BiBdov ‘EXAn- 
vi cijv, mapavríxa ce tre: 
Xapw €xo eyoye TÓ Ge em 
TO tpapnvas ev TQ obi, 
dare olds re eipi 3, Nei- TQ 
"Aptororéhe: mávv evmaDàs m 
raf" popav Thy Té Onav kat Tò 
paxi. Ara ride € euro, rd 


| mórepoy evpnkas Tò kilt “EAAn- 


vr, i; o0; 


4 
Kal éyó dmokptvouac TÒ 8eure- 


1 uera£ with part.—J. 696, 4; F. 246; C. 46, a. 
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ancient Celts had no kilts; 
they wore breeches. 


But the modern Greeks 
wear kilts. 

Oh, I forgot! I saw them 
at Corfu on Easter-day. 


Well; why should we not 
take the modern Greek 
word ? 

What is it? 

Q$overavyéAAa. 

That sounds more like 
Italian. : 

Why then we must make 
a name; say, xtr paf- 
Swords KeArixds. 

Rather long !— But I say, 
my dear Tom, what a 
wonderful combination 
you have made of it! 
Tartan hose, a tartan 
kilt, a black  waist- 
coat, green cloth coat 
bound with golden cord, 
a yellow wig, and a large 
blue bonnet, with a gold 


thread button. Is that 
all right? 
Quite right. I took it 


from Boswell. I am a 
genteel Highland gentle- 
man of the last century. 
Such a fellow with such 
toggery was seen in Skye 
one day more than a 
hundred years ago, and 
shall be seen in Edin- 
burgh to-night. 


Well, I must say fashion 


_ $ovoravéAAa. 
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pov, Ore oÙ- eiye dj avatupisas 
€pdpovy of madat. KéArat, où 
yupva Qaivovres ta okéy. 

TIAny ot ye vov"EXAnves $opovot 
ra kilts. 

Tovrov émeAáÜounv-: kai yap aù- 
tos elðov év rj Kepx)pa xarà 
THY éoprijv rov IIdo xa. 

1 7 , , 7 ` 

Ti ovv koÀvet arrodéxerOae Tv 
veo- EXAnuvexny AMD 

Tis 8n eor; 

Hye? roUró ye paddov ra 
Iraixd. 

Ahe Ae. dvd yen kawodoyig xpo- 
pevous mÀdrrew òvopa, oiov 
XiTàv paBdwros KeArixds. 

Maxporépa mov ij mpooryopia: 
dràp & diArarov G,, 
Ós cvvekdrrvgas éuueAós riv 
motkiXiay trav éoÜgrov: repi- 
oxeAidas OnmovÜev paBdwras, 
XiTâva KeArixév BBS, ué- 
Aava x«rovíakov, &ANixa mpa- 
cívyv pnpivOe xpvoj mapv- 
pacpevny, ere 86 hevacny éar- 
Onv, kai mpds tovrots miÀov 
Kvavo)y eüpurepov, koußio re- 
koounpévov xpUgouíro. Mav 
T€xXvikOg EXEL TO  cvoThQua 
TOUTO ; 

Texv«orara yáp* ABO avrós 
rà kaĵ kaora ràv popnudrev 
mapa rov BocovgAAov: vroxpt- 
vopat your ãvöpa c kd'yaÜOv 

x . 

THS Opewns, ràv êv TH mapo- 
Xopévy €xatovraernpid. xapiév- 
tov. 'AkpiBós yap Öd rotovro- 
rpómos nuduweeonévov rwà jv 
idetv mpd ékaróv éràv év rj 
vj oꝙ ⁊xvig · kai dvahayncera 
onpepov 6 avrós év TÅ ’Edwa- 
dei · 

"AAAGKorot, vij Ala, of r ö 
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is a strange thing; many 
things change to the 
better, but fashion in 
dress, so far as I can see, 
has a strong inclination 
to change for the worst. 
Take, for instance, our 
swallow-tails and the 
chignons of the ladies. 


Brutal both! the first 
makes a man like a cock- 
atoo, and the other a 
woman like nothing in 
heaven above, or earth 
below, or the waters un- 
der the earth. 

Why do people not dress 
reasonably ? 


Because they are fools 
and slaves and cowards, 
and go in herds like 
sheep. 

I must confess I am one 
of the number. WhenI 
go to dine with Lady 
Fineacres in Randolph 
Crescent, I am sure she 
would faint if I came 
without my swallow-tail, 
and the whole company 
would denounce me, one 
calling me a fool, another 
a boor; and if I have no 
freedom in these matters, 
much less the young 
ladies, who in obedience 
to the decrees of Parisian 
hairdressers grow those 
ridiculous tumours be- 
hind their cerebellum. 


Oh, yes; we are all cow - 


TÓV er. peraBddrec yo)v 
od uev eis Tò BéXrwov, rà 
8e mep ras camas doxet 
dewas mas mepuKevat mpós ras 
emt TÒ Xeipov peraBohas, otov 
én ai Mues pay, ai xet- 
Sovdcoupat, | kai Tà reparáón 
óykópara Tay yvvawóv, rà éri 
TOU oma Üokpavíov, ümep oxi- 
vavas mpogayopevovg tv. 

BdeAupa dudórepa, eiye ù uev 
rovs avdpas peraBáAAec eis 
Vrirrákovs, Tò dè ras yuvaixas 
rapapopqQo: ele GAD Sxordy Tt, 
J ovx exe obre ó obpavós obre 

? yn porov obde . ovre oi d ro- 
KaT@ TS yns TOrot. 

Aca ri ov, TéXvg Xpapevor, card 
Adyov kocuoUct rà copara oi 
ávÜparrot ; : 

Are 5) idiot övres xai doð- 
Aor kal & eO cal cvvayeAa- 
(ópevot, kaÜámep rà npóßara. 


"OpoXoyà avróc— àváykn yap— 


eis Ta mpoBara ev YE TOUT@ 


| cvvreXeiy. "Orav yàp Óeurvó 


mapa eyvi yovatkt Kop- 
Yorhelpivy év à roù Pardo 
piov hpirurh io, rem eiu ha 
Nero uxnjou. dy THY yuvaixa, 
ei TU Xo Ear, u evducd- 
pevos THY xAdovdcoupay- pos 
be TOUTOLS €xavpirrotev dv pe 
oi Sarupdves, ayénrov Twa 
Veyorres ñ j &ypotkov. Totyap- 
o)v eyo ev rois rotobrots el 
kar’ oudey eim Nebbepos, 
TOAA@ irrov ai TaÀaimepot 
mrapbevot, ot 37, rois TÀv kop- 
porpuv dóypacı meiDópevai 
Trav év Hapiciois, épicay ra 
eXota raUra Gyx@pata év TO 
Geode ris xepadis. 
AO erer NE, Kat yap, 
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ard. Authority rules e rois rotovros éÜcXókaxot 
the world in these mat- éopev oi cvpmavres kai é0cAó- 
ters, not reason. At a  dovdot, rupavexois trae ĝo- 
fancy ball, however, and | £ácpaocw Uvroracaópevot, ov 
in the country of the Aóye. Ov py d xar 
Macleods beyond Dun- Spxnaiv ye mokAeipova, xai 
vegan, 1 dress like a 0) kai émékewwa ToU. AovvBya- 
Roman Emperor and a vos év rj rà» Aewddav ma- 
reasonable being. Good rpiài, Heuiròv Hopñhara pop- 


night ! gat, ola Tporhke: avrokpáropt 
Phu xai (om Aoyixe. 
xatpe. 


ADDITIONAL WORDS AND PHRASES. 


Arrange the dress puh. Badg opicpa, -aros, 
ró. Barefoot —avvrcdnros. Boot — évdpoyis, doc, j 
Button on—éyxopBovpar. Clout—Aaxis, dos, j. Coat, 
a rough warm outer ds, · ä dos, 7. To embroider— 
mow. A fringe—xpocads, -ov, 6. Feet, reaching to 
the—roénpys. Hair, short-cropped—é» xpo xovpd. To 
wear long hair—xoya. Hat—reragos, -OU, . A broad- 
brimmed summer hat—xavoía, -as, 7. To put on the plaid 
—avaBaddAopa. Put on clothes d HN yopat, dup BadAopar, 
meperiOnys. Plaid or light cloak auh, -, 3 Shawl— 
dpmeyóveov, -ov, Tó. Shoes—imodnyara, ov, rà. To take 
them off—troAvw. Put them on—irod8éopa. Dress shoes 
—Praurn, -ns, 7. Summer dress—Oepiorpioy, -ov, ro. Soap 
—epijpa, -aros, ró. "Tassel—Óvcavos, -ov, ó. Winter cloth- 
ing—xeipaorpov, -ov, Tó. 
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A DINNER PARTY. ZYMIIOZION. 


Well, gentlemen, the gong Niy Hier $7, Go rdpes, 7 nxet 
sounds; I hope you are o jx eiov- chico i vpas Spipecav 
all appetised ; the dinner dv fyew THY õpe rà M 
waits. dev jdn Erotpov. 


I 
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I am ready. 

Come along then ! 

The table is furnished 
bountifully. 


Take your seats, gentle- 
men ; Sir George, sit you 
on the right hand of the 
hostess. Is there any 
clergyman here ? 


Yes; I wear the cloth. 
Then be so kind as say 


grace. 

“Father of lights, from 
whom cometh downevery 
good and perfect gift, we 
thank Thee for the boun- 
teous supply of things 
needful for our bodily 
wants; and we pray that 
we may lead lives worthy 
of Thy great goodness, 
and of the most holy 
precepts of the Author 
of our salvation, Jesus 
Christ. Amen.” 

Now fall to ! 

Will you take some of this 
turtle-soup ? 


Certainly; I do not get 
that every day. 
It is a rare luxury; it 


flows down richly and 


sweetly like liquid gold. 


Now we attack the fish; 
here is whitebait, and 
here is mullet, with oys- 
ter-sauce ; will you have 
some? there is also lob- 
ster-sauce. 
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Kai yap eyó €roupos. 

“Iĝ: viv dvb. 

"Ad0ovos ù 7 ToU d eimou 
mapao kevi;. 

"Ios ras e pas, cbpios · cabi- 
(éro € €kagros ev Ti xpa. Sv 
de, ebyerẽ c rare Teópyte, ema- 
Bou rns xépas, rns ev egia Ths 
deoroivns. "Apa xAnpixds tis 
Tape oT ey ; 

Tlápeortr: e hope rà péXav. 

Ovxouy Xapiforo ay 5 npiy evxapt- 
oray em TQ d& 

* IIdrep $órov, bev vdo doi 
d ya kai way Bapnpa réXetov 
karaBaivet, ebxapiorovpey cot 
ent Tj ach hv é ékdo'rore xopn- 
yia T&v mpós Tas ToU cóparos 
xpetas ávaykaiev, kai i GH 
Bious Bl TOY re , 
evepyernparey afious kal ràv 


Tavo épvov paĝnpárov ToU 
åpxmyoù Tjs c gira pv 
'"IpcoU Xpwrrov. Anh. 


Nuy 87 én Bopeba TO F. 

IIórepov Siapepicw got TOU 
XeAwvolapou TOUTOV TOU wa- 
xv épov ; 

Kai páXa ye où yap 5j Tay 
TvxÓvrov 6 (wpds otroci. 

dp yc Ociov Tpupypa ó 
Coopds- Kai yap mepes xarap- 
pei xal yAuxepds, xpuaoio di cu 
morapoto. 

Nur ù éméyopev rois lyÓvau- 
ioù érayÜpaxiBas euras: € tre de 
mápeari TptyAn perà dorpéwy 
kapÜxs- Oos dy yevoarGa 
TOUTED ; mpos de rovros 


' doraxou art Éxeiw xaptxny. 


1 Idiomatic use of 1 aor. part. of avéw: do it, and be done with it.—J. 


696, 1; C. 46, b. 
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Oh, delicious! send me a 
slice of mullet with oys- 
ter-sauce. I had a glut 
of lobsters last summer 
in Iona, and such floun- 
: ders ! 


There are very few oysters 
in the sauce. 

Yes; as Virgil says, ap- 
parent rari nantes in gur- 
gite vasto.” 

Ha! ha! ha! But now 
you must have some- 
thing more substantial. 
Shall I help you to some 
of this roast beef ? 

. By all means; I always 

feel doubly British when 

I eat roast beef. I can- 

not understand the man 

who, instead of a royal 
brown juicy roast, steam- 
ing proudly before him, 
chooses some of your 

. trifling French minces 

and fricassees. 


The French call us savages, 
because, instead of eating 
scientifically elaborated 
food, we devour our meat 
in the crude state, not 
seldom half raw. 


The beef is excellent; 
Aberdeen beef, I pre- 
sume ? 

Yes. They have three 


*Q rov rpvdparos- 
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rapá6es, 


ei Bowes, Tav TptyAay repaxi- 
dior, oUK vev ye ijs TÓV òT- 
Tpéwy kapUkns- Kat yàp Tv ye 
derakóv érvyxavov «opea Geis, ' 
TOU Taporxopevou Ücpovs, ev 155 
Jon. ai de ù Wnrra ai 
éket Urepiveis Tues. 

"Odiya, vn Aía, ócTpea vnxeTa 
év T wypo. 

Tò your rod OvipyiMov: Qai- 
vOvT aL onavuo. xara Sivnevra 

pécOpa- 

Tedoia Aéyes. dràp vvv Si 
kaipós mpooéper Gai Tt TV 
áðporáprov" Apá 7e ecreuõ 
go TÀV Boeiev xpeàv, trav 
omTÓv ; 

IIlavrárzact pev od · kai yàp ôe- 
mAdovov dei Tò Bperayvıxòv pé- 
vos év rais previ pot ap, 
oͤo dis dy ra Bócta or h rà 

onrd. "Exeivoy óé 8) ómoiós 
Tis er OUK éníarapa, Sotts, 
Sor Qayeiw ónTóv TL veavixoy 
kat eÜxvAov, kai copas €£av6.- 
c pévov, | öder j kvisa mporyeha 
rais pray, juo Ógmov orerar 
Tous oùĝevòs afious purrarous 
TÓV $páykov, kai Kopparia K€- 
cone reperròs. 

Kat ue ius ye of $páykoi 
pada Kuedomuxds xpnoda 
yovvra rois édwdipocs, dere, | 
0€o»! rex r kareg ceuuo h 
Se, ta €éapara, mávra 
xareaÜiopev dkarépyacra, kai 
oA ákts oÀtyov etv à apa. 

"AAG pir Ocióv ye ri rà BG 
ravra ABepꝭovinde yap: ovx 
odr; 


"Eor: TaUra: ei ye émi tpioly 


1 &éov, quum debeamus.—J. 700; F. 65; C. 64, 2, c. 
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good things in Aberdeen 
beef, granite, and Latin. 
But here comes a dish 
that outshines all— 
** Velut inter ignes 
Luna minores " — 
Here is a haggis ! 


A veritable haggis ! 

How large and jolly he 
looks, and how brightly 
the liquid pearls are 
streaming down his man- 
ly cheeks ! 


You talk like a French 
cook. 


No; I talk like a Scots- 
man. A genuine Scotch 
haggis is a dish that, as 
Christopher North said, 
would have made Api- 
cius sob with ecstasy ! 


Lady B., you are uot eat- 
ing. There will be phea- 
sants in the next course. 


I am not very hungry; 
but I shall not be able 
to resist the temptation 
of the pheasants. 

You may have ducks also. 
—Ha! here they come, 
with green pease. | 

A great luxury. 

While Doctor Schetlius is 
carving the duck, per- 
haps you will allow me to 
drink your good health ? 

By all means. 

Your good health, my lady. 


DIALOGUE TWENTY-FIFTH. 


Sixaiws cepvivovra of ris 
"ABepBovías rok rut, your, 
em à Boecio, rà NB TQ Èun- 
virg, karj wept Ac g Papaixny 
Secvdryrt. Kai piv eioepyó- 
pevov ópà év tois Mois ede- 
Er vmephaympvvópevóv Ti, 
dotépas ós dM d$avi(« 
dia A yarrnp v) Aa. 

Taotnp dijra evapyns. 

"Os evoapxos mapépyera xai 
veavikÌ, ds Aurapór mapéxet 
TÒ mpóccmov, bev On oi 
papyapirat  vypoi xarà Trav 

dvÓpeiev rapeuov péovat rora- 
pn dor. 

Tavrá ye Aéyov w 
Tui Spows €i payeipo, Tov èk 
Tlapiciov. 

Ma Ala o)k éywye: ACO å 
dpovety Sei avdpa òs dna 
Kadndémorv. Kai yap di) yac- 
Tp KaAdnSovia rexwikGs. kare- 
oxevaopemn eSecpd er, karà 
tov ye Xptorodspov Népbrov, 
z rep énoincey dy dvlew rov 
"Arriktov rij Umepayav ονñi. 

Tuva evyeveotatn, ri rovro Bov- 
"Aera; &yevaros et dravrov: 
wapareOnoovras črte paatayol, 
xarà THY émtoUgav meprpopár. 

Merpios ex Tis dpédeos- kai- 
ro. poyis dy icxvoay áyÓc- 
oTdva rà Gerynrpe rõ pa- 
ciuavàyv. 

IIpós 9€ rovrocs mapareÜjoovra: 
al vñjrrai. “lov! ioU- fkovatw 

jdn pera ye risov veoÜgA àv. 

*Q ris ò ías. 

'Ev @ ó Aókrep Syxérduos ék- 
Téuve THY vaTTay, rd Gy où 
ducyxepaivars — €povye mpori- 
vorri wot QuXorgaíay. 

Ovdeis POdvos. 

IIporívo vot, yvvat evyeveotdrn. 


DIALOGUE TWENTY-FIFTH. 


Well, what comes next? 

Oh, a flaming pudding, 
burning like Bardolph. 
Will you take a slice of 
this glorious plum-pud- 
ding ? 

I am no fire-eater. 

Oh, the brandy will soon 
burn off; here, taste this 
slice. 

It is really most substan- 
tial stuff. No doubt this 
goes along with the roast 
beef to make the stout 
heart of invincible John 
Bull, the conqueror of 
Napoleon. 

Of course; but here is 
something in the more 
exquisite style, Italian 
cream, and  Gelées au 


noyau. 

I should like some jelly, 
and cream au naturel. 

Here you have it; and 
cream such as they never 
seein London. It is from 
my farm in East Lo- 
thian. 

It is delicious. 


You may well say so; it 
is, as they say, both 
meat and drink. 

Sir George, will you take 
anything more ? 

No; I have dined like a 
king, or like a god, as 
Homer would have said. 


But you cannot end with- 
out— 

What? 

A piece of splendid Stilton 
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"EqdeEns òè ri mapépxerai ; 

BaBai: o ós nTa rvpiAaunns 
Bapò o ov d | OUkovv yev- 
gato Åv TOU veavtkoU o %% 
oN okokkopiXov ; 


Ovx € eye Tay mupipayav. 

AMA pi» memavgeraa zapav- 
rica preyopevov Tò paki’ AaBe 
à7 Tovro TÒ Tepáxtov. 

Evra és TQ Ovre kal eirpadés 
TÓ ea Touro ye åvapþı- 
oByrnres wuvepye Tots òmroĩs 
Bociows mpàs rà ámoreXeiv rày 
mpwady 2 TOU dvuijrov 
€xeivou ,ravpopó pou AyMou, 
TOU vici c arros ev OvarepAoU. 

Il@s yàp of; arap mepirróv TL 
jn raparidera, Zn adj mor 
Irahaxòy, Kat Tiyypa pakíov 
mupnow jd uo evo. 


"Epocye paddoy xara vov Sor 
io dxaragKevacrov. 
Iboó—oiov dj io ouK €vémeaé 
more eis ow Trois év Ao 
d od xois, a Gre Èk ToU X«píov 
pov, rov év rij mpós & Awbiavi) 
KEetpevou. 

Oavgagróv wavy TÒ Tpvþepòv 
THs vebo cs. 

Aixatos et taŭra Myeu—eé ye 
ovvdvacpds Tis erundpxei Tov 
T€ Bpwrov Kal TOU TOTOU. 

Evyevéorare T'eópyw, Oos dv 
TL rpoaÓeiva rj €5o0j; 

Ove c yrye · kai Bao 
dy Setmrvoy dedeienta, pan- 
Aov. è Ge, xará ye Tov 
“Opnpov. 

Kairot ob Gepirdy ye. koAod ova 
émGewa th cdi dvev ye 

To «rotor Aéyeis ; ; 

Tepaxtoy A€yw rupov peyado- 
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cheese, with a glass of 
port. 


I cannot refuse that; it 
seems to nail down the 
dinner with the true or- 
thodox emphasis. I al- 
ways finish with cheese. 


Here you have goat’s milk 
cheese from Switzerland. 
I prefer the Stilton. 


Now, gentlemen, the cloth 
is removed. Here you 
have all sorts of wine, 
—the cool Gladstonian 
claret, the sharp Rhenish, 
and the stout old Port. 


I will never apostatise from 
the Port—at least in 
winter. 

Here are walnuts and al- 
monds and raisins. 

You keep a bountiful table. 

I do not pamper myself ; 
but the man who gives a 
bad dinner to his friends 
deserves to be classed 
among the basest of hu- 
man beings. Meanwhile 
push round the bottle. 


In obedience to the injunc- 
tion of wise old Pho- 
cylides ! 

What does Phocylides say? 

* Wise is the man at friend- 

ly board, 
Who sits and sips his glass, 
And chirrups o'er his cups 
with glee, 
And bids the bottle pass.” 


DIALOGUE TWENTY-FIFTH. 


mpemovs, ToU Zrüvràvos, perà 
cud ov otvov ‘Oroptivou, ev 
mpoaOnkns pépet. 

Tovró ye ovk àv Óvvaiugrv aro- 
yvavat: rpoanAovr yap Óokei rà 
edndeopeva youdotixy tin Óv- 
vapet. T Seirve éxdorore 
emctiOnus reXos,mpoodQepópevos 
TOU TUpOU. 

"1800 cor atyetov. TUpóv, Tov ék 
trav 'EAovyrriov. 

"Epotye paddov mpós OovQv 
cr 6 ZriÀro». 

Nov 65, pot dvÓpec, mepteAn- 
AvÜauev eis TÓ TéÀos TaY 
rare gc Kat pny mapeore 
TAVTOOAT OY nerve ol, ToU 
Wuyxpov TAadcramavod, rov 0€ 
óféos olvov Tov dnò roU Pijvov 
trav Teppavay, kai ù kat ToU å- 
ópov rradatoppovos ’Oroprivov. 

Ovx atropoAnow more amd ToU 
Onoprivov, Kata ye Tov xei- 
põva. 

"EvravÓd eri kápva, du 
xai aorapiĝes. 

Tee TÒ Óeirvov ád6ovias. 

Ovx évrpvjà rois déo pav, 
THS ye yaorépos Evexa> ov piv 
dd Goris dv ùropévy rois Si- 
Aots havAoyv mapabeivaı Ócimvov 
aus erre GvvreAeiv eis obs 
Xetpiorous xe ij yr ddp os. 

Arap ov ye mo(Qaov kukAeia Oat 
Tov dckóv. 

TlecOopevés ye ta Sdypate ToU 

copov Paxvaidov. 


Ti dj Ae 6 Paxvridns ; 

Xp) d év cuprocio kvAikov 
TEPC aopevaov 

'*HÓéa xwriddovra 
oivorroracety. 


cabin evo 


DIALOGUE TWENTY-FIFTH. 


Oh ! I remember it well: 
the motto of the NocrES 
AMBROSIAN ! 

Ladies, you rise too soon. 


Gentlemen enjoy their 
wine best alone; ladies 
have their own interest- 
ing little matters, which 
are best discussed in the 
drawing-room. 

Well, if it must be so. 


But remember you must 
not sit long over your 
cups. 

Oh, never fear! Deep 
drinking is not in vogue. 
We shall be with you iu 
anhour. Gentlemen, fill 
your glasses ! 
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Ad viv ye Óià uvüugs exo 

TOUS rixous THY émeypapny 
Trav AuBpoctavaev vukràv. 
Tuvaixes, mpoOupdrepov ara- - 
AarreoGe. 

Kai yàp oi avdpes ToU oivov 
droAavovgi padrXov yæpiortoi. 
'Ocavres dé by ai yuvaixes 
Ta & aur exovot mpayparia 
dep mpooncer A ee NOS ev 
Th e£eÓpa. 

Elev: etmep ye avayxn ovtas 
exe. 

IIAjv avapvnobnrTé ye tpeis as 
où xp!) pukÜvew Ti» olvomo- 
cíav. 

Mndev hoBnOnre- Tò yàp mivew 
duvori ovxert emixpatet. Mef 
aha ye mpoodoxare às. 
Pita avdpes, mvxdcare rà 
roripta. 
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